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They  Have  Brought  Wisdom,  Courage, 

Imagination,  and  Understanding 
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Jay  Higgins 
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The  six  men  pictured  on  these  pages  are  all  alumni.  Each  is 
different  from  the  others,  yet  what  they  all  have  in  common  is 
their  unique  contribution  to  their  school.  From  Howard  Navins, 
Latin  teacher,  Dean  of  Students  and  inspirational  coach,  to  Jay 
Higgins,  able  teacher  of  English  and  perceptive  corridor  master, 
their  tenure  totals  more  than  sixty  years.  Some,  like  Web  Dann, 
possess  administrative  talent.  Others,  like  Doug  Miller  and  Bob  Lin- 
berg,  are  heads  of  departments.  All, like  Ashley  Eames,  offer  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  talents.  In  an  age  of  specialists  these  are  school  men. 

Truly  they  have  brought  wisdom,  courage,  imagination  and  un- 
derstanding to  the  young  men  they  teach.  They  have  fostered 
traditions  and  they  have  developed  traditions,  not  the  least  being 
standards  of  excellence  in  all  areas  of  school  life. 


LAMES  HOU5L 


in  recognition  of  the  long,  faithful,  and  productive  service 

of 

Edward  Williams  Eames, 

23rd  Headmaster  of  the  Academy 


Mr.  Gerry  Dietz,  President  of  the  Board, 
makes   the  speech  of  dedication. 
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Mr.  Dietz.  Mr.   Eames.  Mrs.   Eames.   Mr.  Wilkie 


The  following  excerpts  from  Mr.  Dietz'  speech  at  the  dedication  of 
Eames  House  on  October  23,  1965  reflect  accurately  the  mood  of  the 
occasion. 

We  are  gathered  here  on  Broadback  Hill  to  mark  another  forward 
step  in  the  growth  and  development  of  this  distinguished  old  Acade- 
my and  in  so  doing  to  honor  the  headmaster  emeritus. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the  dedication  of  this  fine,  new  dormi- 
tory should  recognize  the  unparalleled  contribution  of  the  man  who 
guided  and  motivated  the  Academy  from  a  position  of  provincial  respect 
to  one  of  national  prominence  in  independent,  secondary  education. 

Edward  Williams  Eames,  the  23rd  headmaster  of  Governor  Dummer 
Academy,  served  for  a  longer  period,  twenty-nine  years,  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  Only  Master  Moody,  the  first  preceptor,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Ingham,  the  22nd,  carried  the  burden  and  advanced  the  cause  for  a 
number  of  years  which  approaches  the  Eames  tenure. 

.  .  .  Ted  Eames  assumed  his  responsibilities  just  after  the  great 
financial  panic  of  1929,  when  the  country  was  sinking  into  the  most 
devastating  economic  depression  in  its  history.  In  the  spring  of  1930, 
there  were  sixty-eight  boys  enrolled  and  only  thirty  of  these  were  to  re- 
turn in  the  fall.  But  the  new  headmaster  had    come    prepared.    Frank 


Boyden  of  Deerfield,  Alfred  Stearns  of  Andover,  and  the  Rev.  Carroll 
Perry,  brother  of  Louis  Perry  of  Exeter,  joined  the  trustees  .  .  . 

...  If  Ted  Eames  knew  how  to  get  the  men  and  materials  to  build 
a  school,  he  also  had  a  philosophv  which  provided  a  goal  and  suggested 
the  means  for  achieving  it.  This  philosophv  is  very  well  expressed  in  an 
extract  from  a  speech  which  the  headmaster  made  in  1947. 

"Character,  like  happiness,  is  a  bv-product.  A  by-product  very 
often  of  hard  work.  I  do  not  say  that  if  a  child  works  hard 
over  a  long  time  he  is  sure  to  strengthen  his  character,  but  I 
do  say  that  it  is  likely  to  be  one  result." 

Character  through  hard  work,  a  working  philosophy.  Ted  Eames  be- 
lieved it,  and  his  faculty  believed  it.  and  it  was  assiduously  pursued 
in  the  academic  program  and  in  the  athletic  program  and  in  the  places 
in  between  .  .  . 

Manv  examples  of  the  Eames  talent  for  skillful  manipulation  of  re- 
sources to  achieve  optimum  results  could  be  cited  but  are  unnecessary 
because  the  growth  and  development  of  the  school  in  terms  of  faculty, 
student  bodv  and  plant  during  the  twenty-nine  years  of  Ted  Eames' 
stewardship,  are  all  about  us.  There  is  no  question  that  Ted  Eames  is 
an  expert  in  the  art  of  headmastership  .  .  . 


First  Floor  Plan 


.  .  .  This  is  illustrated  in  that  wonderful  series  of  letters  that  went  to 
all  Governor  Dummer  boys  who  were  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  The  first  letter  went  out  on  that  second  grim  Christ- 
mas in  1942.  The  closing  sentence  read  —  "I  shall  be  writing  again  next 
month  and  each  month  thereafter  until  the  war  is  won.  You  may 
depend  on  that."  Yes,  you  can  depend  on  Ted  Eames,  on  his  under- 
standing and  on  his  compassion.  You  can  also  depend  on  his  hard 
good  sense. 

Earlier  I  said  that  on  July  1,  1930  the  man  and  his  hour  had  met.  In 
July,  1958,  this  remarkable  man,  carefully  measuring  what  he  still  had 
to  give  against  what  had  to  be  done,  decided  it  was  time  for  a  change. 
The  decision  made,  the  changeover  was  as  thoughtfully  planned  a  year 
in  advance.  He  would  retire  as  of  June  30,  1959.  Then  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  all  the  supporters  of  the  school,  which  said  in  part, 
"I  am  proud  of  what  all  of  us  working  together  over  the  years  have  ac- 
complished. When  I  say  all  of  us,  I  mean  to  include  a  great  many  of 
you  good  friends  of  the  school,  as  well  as  the  faculty,  trustees  and  alum- 
ni. I  believe  that  today  Governor  Dummer  is  stronger,  its  morale  higher, 
its  reputation  better,  than  at  any  time  since  I  have  been  associated  with 
the  school.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  step  aside  when  things  are  going 
well  and  to  resist  the  temptation  to  stay  a  little  too  long." 

Ted  Eames  stayed  long  enough  to  bring  about  the  real  flowering  of 
this  ancient  school,  and  to  make  a  reality  the  service  to  the  nation  en- 
visaged by  Lt.  Gov.  William  Dummer.  This  is  the  man  I  liked  when 
I  first  visited  the  school  at  age  14.  This  is  the  man  I  grew  to  respect 
as  my  headmaster,  and  this  is  the  man  I  have  loved  as  a  friend  for  34 
years. 

With  greater  pleasure  than  I  can  adequately  express  and  by  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  name  this  fine  new  dormitory  and  faculty 
residence  Edward  Williams  Eames  House. 


North  side  of  Eames  House 

(taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  Ingham  Walk) 


* 


Boys'   Entrance 


To  the  Academy  senior,  life  in  Eames  House  may  well  seem  like  an 
unaccustomed  luxury.  For  some  the  mere  fact  that  all  furniture  and 
furnishings  are  new  is  sufficient.  For  others,  the  wall-to-wall  carpet- 
ing in  both  corridors  and  rooms  is  the  attraction.  And  for  still  others 
there  is  the  wide  variety  of  colors  used  in  the  corridor  and  indi- 
vidual rooms. 

Indeed  the  dormitory  is  attractive  as  well  as  being  functional.  The 
building  is  divided  by  a  stairwell  which  is  light  and  roomy.  Thus 
the  long  corridor  effect  is  removed,  and  the  Masters  at  each  end  are 
responsible  for  the  two  floors  in  their  half  of  the  building. 

The  walls  of  the  corridors  and  rooms  are  covered  with  pastel-colored 
sheets  of  vinyl-coated  fabric  which  add  color,  break  up  the  long  effect 
of  the  halls  and  are  washable,  thus  easing  maintenance  costs.  The 
wall-to-wall  carpeting  not  only  cuts  noise  significantlv,  but  it  also 
drastically  decreases   maintenance  costs. 

On  the  first  floor  of  each  corridor  a  large  and  sunny  room  has  been 
designed  as  a  lounge  that  is  suitable  for  reading,  conversation,  and 
cards.  In  the  basement  the  recreational  needs  of  the  student  are  ca- 
tered to  in  the  form  of  a  T.V.-game  room,  off  which  are  a  trunk  room, 
a  ski  room,  and  locker  room  for  the  storage  of  out  -  of  -  season  clothes 
and  equipment. 

For  the  senior  in  Eames  House,  living  has  taken  on  a  gracious  aspect 
along  with  a  great  deal  of  freedom.  The  individual  is  responsible  to 
himself.  He  is  free  to  come  and  go,  study  or  not  study  as  he  desires. 
However,  he  must  account  for  his  whereabouts  on  a  sign-out  sheet; 
and  a  quiet,  study-like  atmosphere  is  maintained.  The  hours  for  T.  V. 
viewing  and  record  playing  are  curtailed,  but  "lights  out"  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  individual.  Our  senior  is  still  held  accountable  for 
the  cleanliness  of  his  living  quarters  and  bathroom.  And,  like  all  boys, 
he  attacks  this  particular  chore  with  a  conspicuous  lack  of  enthusiasm. 


Game  room  in  the  basement  of  Eames  House 


Catamarans: 


A  Revolution  in  Sailing  History 


A  revolution  has  occurred  in  recent  sailing  history.  The 
catamaran,  both  praised  and  condemned,  has  become  in- 
creasingly popular.  Robert  B.  Harris  '42,  Naval  architect 
and  life-long  sailing  enthusiast,  has  played  a  major  role  in 
this  revolution.  In  the  foreword  to  his  book,  Modern  Sailing: 
Catamarans    (Scribner,  1960)  he  says: 

"Few  sailing  craft  have  received  as  much  praise 
or  been  so  often  condemned  as  the  catamaran.  The 
reasons  for  such  violent  extremes  of  opinion  can 
be  traced  in  some  instances  to  the  extent  of  one's 
basic  sailing  knowledge,  one's  familiarity  with  cat- 
amaran sailing  technique,  or  even  the  feeling  that 
tradition  has  been  violated  with  the  addition  of 
another  hull.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  rea- 
sons; but  commonly  one  hears  in  praise  such  words 
as  high  speed,  shoal  draft,  small  angle  of  heel, 
broad  decks,  great  stability,  and  in  condemnation 
such  phrases  as  can't  go  to  windward,  will  not  tack, 
no  good  in  light  air,  freak,  or  just  another  adver- 
tising hoax." 

This  article  is  not  only  an  apology  for  the  catamaran,  it 
is  also  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  Bob  Harris,  a  man 
who  turned  his  avocation  into  his  life's  work. 


By  Robert  B.  Harris  '42 


On  Sunday  afternoon  December  7,  1941,  I  interrupted  a 
conversation  between  my  Mother  and  Dr.  Eames  to  bring 
them  the  first  shocking  news  of  the  Japanese  air  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  stage  for  my  entire  life  was  being  set 
by  this  tragic  event. 

Due  for  graduation  the  next  spring  with  the  sure  knowl- 
edge that  I  would  be  inducted  into  the  service  immediately, 
it  was   imperative  that  arrangements  be  made  to  get  into 
a  service  of  my  own  choice.  A  background  of  summers  spent 
at  the  Monomoy  Sea  Camps  on  Cape  Cod  left  little  doubt 
about  my  desire  for   the  sea.   Since   the   Navy's   ninety-day 
officer  training  programs  did  not  appeal  to  me  because  of 
the  tight  military  regulations,   two  other  choices  lay  open, 
the  Coast  Guard  or  the  Merchant  Marine.  While  the  Coast 
Guard  had  strong  appeal,  the  possibility  r>*  being  st 
a  net  tender  for  the  duration  d: 
idea  of  a  career  as  a  deck 
ot  one  day  getting  my  o 
States  Merchant  Marine   A< 
ust,  1942. 

Academic  training  at  Governor  Dummei  in  mathemaikj 
and  physics  supplemented  by  the  stress  on  individual  study 
had  prepared  me  well  for  the  curriculum  at  King's  Point. 
At  graduation  following  the  required  period  of  study,  much 
ot  which  was  completed  under  dangerous  conditions  in  the 
submarine  infested  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic,  I  missed 
getting  top  scholastic  honors  by  a  tenth  of  a  point. 


Advancement  in  rank  was  rapid  during  the  War  for  any 
enthusiastic  officer.  Consequently  when  the  war  ended  I  had 
only  one  step  to  go  for  my  Master's  License;  and  with  the 
prospect  so  close  at  hand  of  having  my  own  ship,  I  might 
have  remained  at  sea  for  the  rest  of  my  life  had  it  not  been 
tor  a  deplorable  labor  situation  arising  over  wages,  hours 
and  automation.  Because  of  the  uncertainty,  then,  I  decided 
to  go  ashore  and  start  a  new  career. 

While  planning  for  the  future,  I  signed  on  for  a  short 
voyage  as  ablebodied  seaman  on  the  Atlantis,  an  ocean  re- 
search vessel  owned  and  operated  by  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Society.  By  the  end  of  the  trip  I  had  decided 
what  my  lifework  was  to  be:  the  building  and  designing  of 
vachts  such  as  the  Atlantis. 

that   decision,   not   even   when   I 
icht  Building  &  Storage  Com- 
n  apprentice  yacht  builder  at 
c  than  one-sixth  of  what  1  had 
late    lor    the   United   States   Steamship 
^nies.   While  at  Crosby's  I  studied  yacht  design  in  the  eve- 
nings by  correspondence  with  the  Westlawn  School  of  Yacht 
Design  of  Montville,  New  Jersey,  and  worked  at  the  shop 
during  the  day.  Toward  the  end  of  1947  I  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  one  Vere  B.  Crockett,  a  young  boat  designer  in 
Camden,  Maine,  whereby  I  would  pay  to  become  an  appren- 
tice drafting  associate  in  his  office  and  would  have  a  share 


of  the  profits  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  I  was 
doing. 

Until  I  went  with  Crockett  I  had  had  very  little  drafting 
experience;  however,  in  my  determination  to  produce  work- 
manlike drawings  and  with  excellent  instruction  from  Crock- 
ett, I  soon  developed  that  ability  and  discovered  that  I  had 
a  good  eye  for  yacht  forms.  When  business  took  a  turn  for 
the  worse,  my  work  in  Camden  was  at  an  end.  It  had  been 
a  most  important  experience,  for  I  not  only  learned  draft- 
ing but  I  also  learned  how  to  deal  with  some  of  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  running  a  small  office  of  yacht  design. 

In  May  of  1948  the  Crosby  Yacht  Building  Company  re- 
hired me  as  a  yard  hand  and  boatbuilding  apprentice. 
While  taking  every  advantage  to  learn  more  about  practical 
boat  building,  I  realized  that  if  I  was  going  to  become  a 
designer,  I  would  need  more  time  on  the  drafting  board. 
Ultimately  the  opportunity  to  make  one  or  two  working  de- 
signs presented  itself.  One  of  these  turned  out  to  be  a  most 
successful  24-foot  bass  fishing  boat  called  the  Crosby  Striper. 

The  Catamarans 

About  this  time  my  attention  was  drawn  to  an  article 
appearing  in  Yachting  magazine  concerning  a  day-sailing 
catamaran  which  had  been  sailed  at  speeds  nearly  three  to 
four  times  faster  than  most  of  the  ballasted,  single-hulled 
craft  then  in  existence.  More  importantly,  the  trials  had 
been  run  in  the  steep  seas  of  the  Molokai  channel,  which 
was  even  significant  because,  heretofore,  inland  lake  scows 
had  achieved  similar  speeds  but  were  incapable  of  being 
put  to  sea.  The  boat  was  the  40-foot  Manu  Kai  designed 


MacLear  Sc  Harris 

Beverly.  Designed  by  MacLear  &  Harris,  built  by  Cape  Cod  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  winner  of  the  North  American  Catamaran  Championship's 
Carleton  Mitchell  Trophy  1962  and  selected  that  year  to  be  the  challen- 
ger for  the  Little  America's  Cup.  She  also  won  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
1963  Yachting  One-of-a-Kind  Race  taking  three  first  places.  L.O.A.  25 
feet,  300  sq.  ft  of  sail.  She  holds  the  world's  unofficial  sailing  speed 
record  of  26  miles  per  hour. 


by  Woodbridge  Brown  of  Long  Island  and  built  by  Alfred 
Kukulae,  a  Hawaiian. 

Brown's  Manu  Kai  and  the  experiments  of  the  Prout 
family  in  England,  plus  those  of  Commodore  Victor  Tchet- 
chet  in  the  United  States,  had  a  far-reaching  influence  on 
me;  and  I  made  a  new  decision  for  the  future.  Henceforth 
I  would  specialize  in  the  design  of  catamarans,  beginning 
with  a  smaller  and  more  specialized  version  of  the  Manu 
Kai  to  prove  Brown's  statements  concerning  the  speed  and 
seaworthiness  of  his  design. 

Before  I  had  the  time  and  money  to  start  work  on  the 
full-sized  craft,  my  application  for  a  new  position  at  Spark- 
man  and  Stephens,  well-known  yacht  designers  in  New 
York,  had  come  through;  so  it  was  in  1950  that  I  built  the 
first  catamaran  test  model,  a  25-footer  which  was  named 
Naramatac. 

While  the  trials  of  Naramatac  demonstrated  her  speed  to 
be  proportional  to  Manu  Kai  and  proved  that  a  small  cata- 
maran was  practical,  they  also  showed  that  she  was  slug- 
gish in  maneuver,  slow  in  light  to  moderate  winds,  had 
far  too  much  longitudinal  motion,  and  lacked  stability  due 
to  excessive  narrowness  in  hull  spacing.  Before  going  on  to 
the  next  model,  we  did  have  one  rewarding  moment.  One 
day  with  four  good  sailing  hands  up,  we  were  approaching 
the  waters  between  Fort  Slocum  and  the  mainland  off  New 
Rochelle  at  the  beginning  of  an  impending  squall.  At  the 
same  time,  the  12-meter  yacht  Nyala  (72'  LOA)  was  nego- 
tiating the  same  water  when  the  squall  hit  full  force.  Since 
we  had  the  wind  from  behind  and  were  able  to  hold  her 
down,  we  literally  flew  through  that  narrow  channel.  The 
crew  of  Nyala  were  so  preoccupied  in  watching  us  that  she 
narrowly  missed  being  rounded  up  onto  the  rocks.  Needless 
to  say,  we  passed  her  at  her  best  speed,  moving  nearly  three 
times  as  fast. 

There  were  two  avenues  of  catamaran  development  and 
research  that  I  could  follow;  one  was  to  continue  making 
full-sized,  manned  models  and  the  other  was  to  make  scale 
models  and  have  them  run  in  a  testing  tank.  Since  the  scale 
models  and  the  testing  would  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the 
full-sized  model  and  since  more  could  be  learned  from  the 
latter,  I  decided  in  favor  of  continuing  with  the  next 
manned  model. 

While  I  was  working  at  Sparkman  and  Stephens,  two 
young  men  from  Brooklyn  came  to  me  with  the  idea  of 
producing  a  small,  fiber-glass  catamaran.  With  -the  words 
of  Bob  Bavier  (advertising  manager  of  Yachting  magazine 
and  1964  skipper  of  Constellation,  the  successful  defender 
of  the  American's  Cup)  —  "We  have  not  seen  the  last  of 
catamarans"  —  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  agreed  to  design 
and  help  build  their  prototype  if  they  put  up  the  capital. 

It  appeared  then  that  if  all  the  favorable  characteristics 
of  Naramatac  were  retained  and  all  the  undesirable  ones 
were  eliminated,  a  successful  prototype  could  be  produced. 
The  trials  of  Nike,  as  the  new  18-foot  sloop-rigged  catama- 
ran was  called,  indicated  that  most  of  the  desired  improve- 
ments had  been  achieved,  but  that  several  new  imperfections 
had  arisen,  which  could  be  corrected  by  modification.  Un- 
fortunately the  partners  had  exhausted  their  funds  on  the 
prototype,  and  the  project  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  Nike 
was  probably  the  first  molded  fiberglass  catamaran  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  possibly  in  the  world. 
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In  1955  David  Halperin,  a  TWA  airlines  captain,  ap- 
proached me  with  the  proposal  of  producing  a  very  small, 
family-type  catamaran  of  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length.  In 
spite  of  misgivings  about  the  practicality  of  so  small  a  cat, 
I  succumbed  to  the  challenge,  hoping  to  improve  on  Nike's 
performance.  For  the  first  time  there  were  sufficient  funds 
for  the  prototype  to  be  professionally  built.  The  trials 
justified  my  fears  that  a  catamaran  as  small  as  this  one 
would  be  neither  comfortable  enough  for  a  family  nor  fast 
enough  for  racing.  I  had,  however,  designed  a  hull  which 
gave  the  maximum  efficiency  to  the  craft  for  the  large  weight 
it  had  to  carry;  and  it  was  on  this  model  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful racing  machines  I  was  yet  to  design  were  based. 

That  same  year  Ned  Mullen,  a  Pan  American  Airways 
captain,  brought  Cheetah,  a  20-foot  catamaran  he  had  de- 
signed and  built  himself,  to  the  1955  One-Of-a-Kind  Race 
held  by  the  Riverside  Yacht  Club  in  Connecticut.  Observing 
her  during  that  series,  I  was  convinced  that  only  slight 
modifications  of  his  model  would  give  her  the  edge  needed 
to  turn  a  near  victory  into  a  convincing  defeat  of  his  com- 
petitors. We  met  after  the  race;  and  he  agreed  to  build 
a  new  craft,  combining  our  ideas,  time  and  money.  The 
trials  and  demonstrations  continued  with  the  22-foot  long 
by  10-foot  wide  Ocelot  II  until  late  fall  of  1958  when  the 
break  came.  William  S.  Cox,  a  prominent  sail  racing  skipper 
from  Darien,  Connecticut,  who  eventually  became  skipper 
of  the  America's  Cup  trial  contestant  American  Eagle,  was 
so  impressed  with  the  performance  of  Ocelot  that  he 
ordered  a  special  design  from  me  of  a  catamaran  for  the 
coming  One-Of-a-Kind  Regatta  to  be  held  in  February  of 
1959.  There  were  only  five  months  in  which  to  design  and 
build  the  boat  and  train  the  crew.  Had  we  not  had  a 
builder  such  as  Irving  Hinman,  skillful,  clever,  and  a 
knowledgeable  sailor,  I  seriously  doubt  that  she  ever  would 
have  made  it  to  the  race.  As  it  was,  work  continued  on  her 
all  the  way  to  Miami. 

The  Breakthrough 

The  17'  x  8',  full-battened,  mainsail-slooped,  rigged  cata- 
maran which  Princeton  graduate  Cox  had  named  Tiger  Cat, 
won  the  five  race  series  with  four  first  places  and  a  second 
against  a  fleet  of  forty  other  racing  sailboats.  The  victory 
proved  to  the  public  the  speed  and  versatility  of  a  small 
catamaran  and  gave  me  the  confidence  to  continue  further 
research  and  development  of  multihull  sailing  craft.  Carleton 
Mitchell,  famous  deepwater  racing  skipper  and  navigator, 
summed  up  the  significance  of  the  win  when  he  wrote  in 
his  report  for  Sports  Illustrated,  March,  1959: 

"Last  week,  on  the  dancing  sundrenched  waters  of 
Biscayne  Bay,  the  seeds  of  a  revolutionary  change 
in  a  sport  were  sown.  When  the  spray  had  settled 
and  the  final  results  were  posted,  it  was  obvious 
small-boat  racing  would  never  again  be  the  same. 
The  catamaran  had  come  of  age." 

Heady  with  Tiger  Cat's  success,  I  returned  to  the  offices 
of  Sparkman  and  Stephens  knowing  it  was  time  to  make 
a  new  decision  in  the  research,  design  and  development  of 
the  catamaran.  I  suggested  to  my  employers  that  they  set 
up  a  special  division  for  this  purpose  which  I  could  man- 
age. It  did  not  surprise  me  when  they  turned  it  down,  since 
they  were  already  enjoying  a  splendid  reputation  as  yacht 


designers  and  naval  architects,  and  business  was  plentiful. 
Besides,  the  catamaran  was  an  unknown  quantity  when  built 
above  the  size  of  a  small  racing  machine,  and  any  adverse 
publicity  from  an  unsuccessful  model  would  damage  their 
reputation. 

Enamored  of  multihull  craft,  I  left  Sparkman  and  Ste- 
phens in  late  1959  to  establish  my  own  office  of  yacht  de- 
sign in  partnership  with  Frank  R.  MacLear  of  New  York 
City.  We  had  the  good  fortune  of  landing  the  design  of  two 
catamaran  yachts,  both  of  52-foot  length,  one  wood  and  one 
aluminum. 

The  beginning  of  the  multihull  racing  era  was  dramati- 
cally confirmed  by  a  challenge  from  England  to  the  United 
States  for  a  match  race  in  two-man  catamarans.  To  answer 
the  challenge,  the  Eastern  Multihull  Sailing  Association  was 
formed;  and  the  Seacliff  Yacht  Club  of  Long  Island  put  up 
a  cup  named  the  International  Catamaran  Challenge  Tro- 
phy. Our  office  was  commissioned  by  Jack  Potter,  a  wealthy 
Long  Island  industrialist,  to  design  a  contender  for  the 
trials  which  were  to  select  the  first  defender  for  the  cup. 
Our  design,  the  Va  Vite,  was  narrowly  defeated  by  the  Wild 
Cat  from  California.  England  won  the  first  matched  raced 
at  Seacliff  in  1961,  and  the  United  States  promptly  chal- 
lenged for  a  re-match  the  next  year. 

Again  we  were  requested  to  design  a  contender,  this 
time  by  Van  Allen  Clarke,  Jr.  of  Marion,  Mass.  This  craft, 
called  the  Beverly,  won  the  first  North  American  Catamaran 
Championship  for  the  Carleton  Mitchell  Trophy  and  was 
selected  for  the  challenge  in  England.  She  was  a  fast  boat 


Wally  Ross 

Tiger  Cat.  Winner  of  1959  Yachting  One-of-a-Kind  Race  on  Biscayne 
Bay,  Miami,  Fla.  Designed  by  the  author  for  Mr.  William  Cox.  Tiger  Cat 
placed  third  in  her  class  in  the  1965  Canadian  National  Catamaran 
Championship    under    her    present    owner,    John    J.   Rooney    of    Creat 

Neck,  N.  Y. 
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Schroder-Bild 
Margay.    52'    L.O.A.    twin    diesel    auxiliary    powered    catamaran   ketch 
designed  by  MacLear  &  Harris,  New  York,  built  by  Abeking  &  Rasmus- 
sen,  Germany. 

intended  for  medium  and  high  winds,  and  it  was  a  dis- 
appointment when  she  lost  to  England  in  a  light  weather 
series.  Later  she  took  the  first  clean  sweep  in  the  history 
of  the  One-Of-a-Kind  Race  held  at  Miami  in  1963.  At  the 
time  it  was  said  that  she  was  the  fastest  sailing  craft  ever 
to  have  entered  an  official  event  of  this  kind  in  the  history 
of  yachting,  having  averaged  22.6  knots  over  a  triangular 
course! 

The  case  for  the  catamaran  was  now  apparent.  Several 
small  and  successful,  high  speed  catamaran  day  racing  class- 
es were  in  production,  and  other  designs  ranged  from  27- 
footers  to  the  two  52-footers  making  passages  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  New  York.  Many  more  sizes  and  types 
soon  came  off  our  boards.  Individually,  these  catamarans 
have  been  built  in  wood,  aluminum,  and  fiberglass,  some 
sloop-rigged,  some  ketches,  others  cutters  or  yawls.  Each 
possessed  the  distinct  advantages  of  the  type,  viz:  shoal 
draft,  broad  decks,  low  angle  of  heel,  high  speed  under 
power  and  sail,  lack  of  accumulative  rolling,  versatility  of 
accommodation,  beachability,  and  excellent  course  keeping. 
However,  there  was  one  important  disadvantage,  lack  of 
ultimate  stability.  The  monohull  yacht  has  usually  from 
one-third  to  one-half  its  total  weight  in  ballast,  which  limits 
its  speed  number  to  the  non-dimensionable  figure  of  1.3, 
while  the  catamaran  with  no  ballast  may  operate  at  figures 
up  to  2.6.  This  is  accomplished  by  dividing  the  weight  of 
the  craft  into  two  hulls  and  placing  them  far  apart  for 
stability.  The  monohull  yacht  can  be  capsized  to  a  bottom- 
up  position  and  returned  upright  because  of  the  heavy 
ballast;  but  the  catamaran,  if  capsized,  cannot  be  righted. 
Skillful  sailors  may  well  be  able  to  sail  a  catamaran  around 
the  world  and  never  be  caught  with  enough  sail  up  to  be 
overturned  by  the  big  squall,  but  there  are  many  people 
today  who  are  attracted  to  the  catamaran  who  are  not 
experienced  seamen.  At  the  same  time,  many  sailors  are 
not  interested  in  the  catamaran  because  of  the  lack  of 
"ultimate  stability."  It  is  impractical  economically  and  struc- 


turally to  design  the  catamaran  to  be  non-capsizable,  a  fact 
which  limits  deepwater  catamaran  production. 

The  Trimaran 

Now  gaining  popularity  is  the  trimaran,  a  triple-hulled 
craft  of  as  equally  an  ancient  origin  as  the  catamaran.  This 
boat  could  be  designed  to  be  non-capsizable,  but  it  is  some- 
what slower  for  the  same  displacement  length  ratio.  Our 
office  has  recently  designed  a  41 -footer  for  use  on  the  Great 
Lakes  next  spring.  The  launching  and  trials  of  this  tri- 
maran will  be  watched  with  great  interest  in  the  belief  that 
the  type  will,  with  further  development,  become  a  multihull 
cruiser  that  will  have  a  very  wide  appeal.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  drawing  slightly  more  water  and  being  only  a  little 
slower,  the  trimaran  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  cat- 
amaran. Trimarans  have  now  crossed  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  I  recently  passaged  from  New  Bedford  to  Stam- 
ford on  a  36-foot  trimaran  in  17  hours,  thus  covering  the 
distance  of  156  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  9.1  plus  miles 
per  hour.  A  36-foot  single-hulled,  ballasted  craft  of  equal 
sail  area  could  not  have  averaged  over  six  knots  under 
similar  conditions.  The  trip  was  made  more  safely  and 
comfortably  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  monohull. 
Having  consulted  for  the  designer  on  the  prototype  tri- 
maran models  of  this  design,  we  are  delighted  with  the 
performance  of  this  boat  which,  incidentally,  has  been  sailed 
twice  from  St.  Croix  to  New  York  and  back,  an  enviable 
sailing  record  for  any  craft! 


Fritz  Henle 

Trine.  32'  L.O.A.  trimaran  sloop  designed  by  Dick  Xewick,  Christiansted 
St.  Croix,  Y.  I.  predecessor  of  his  famous  Trice,  a  36  footer  in  which 
Dick  has  made  two  round  trips  from  St.  Croix  to  New  York. 

From  its  humble  origin  as  a  double  canoe  sailing  in 
Polynesian  waters  to  sophisticated  forty-six  footers  such  as 
the  Aikane  crossing  ocean  reaches,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
catamaran,  and  now  the  trimaran,  are  receiving  their  de- 
served recognition  as  legitimate  racing  machines  and  sourc- 
es of  family  pleasure.  And  Bob  Harris,  self-made  Naval 
architect,  has  played  a  major  role  in  developing  and  popu- 
larizing the  catamaran. 
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The  Class  of  '65 


and  where  they  went  to  college 


American  University 
Philip  S.  C.  Kan 

Amherst  College 
Peter  B.  Sargent 

Bates  College 
Brian  Merry 

Bowdoin  College 
John  M.  Mackenzie 

Brown  University 

J.  Borden  Anderson 

Buclcnell  University 
David  C.  Fuess 

California,  University  of 
(Santa  Barbara) 

Arthur  A.  Cameron,  Jr. 

California-Western  University 
A.  Alexander  Brody,  Jr. 

Chicago,  University  of 
Henry  Horenstein 

Clarkson  Institute  of  Technology 
Anthony  V.  Knapp,  Jr. 

Colby  College 
Henry  E.  Helm 

Colgate  University 
Christopher  M.  Pope 

Cornell  University 
A.  John  Gregg 
Mark  Starr 
H.  Richard  Wait,  III 

Dalhousie  University 
Keith  J.  Kingsbury 

Dartmouth  College 
Bradshaw  N.  Dorsey 
Peter  K.  Imber 

Georgetown  University 
Theodore  D.  Bergmann 

Harvard  College 

D.  Dickinson  Henry,  Jr. 
Garret  D.  Leahey,  Jr. 
David  P.  Sheppard,  Jr. 
Russell  E.  Thomas 

Haverford  College 
Stephen  M.  Rolfe 

Hiram  College 

Dudley  S.  Glover 

Hobart  College 
Craig  G.  Johnson 

Illinois  College 

Gregory  S.  Home 

Johns  Hopkins  University 
John  P.  K.  Haydon 
Kenneth  A.  Linberg 
Thomas  L.  O'Dea 

Middlebury  College 
Chester  Parasco,  Jr. 
Ralph  E.  Sexton,  II 

Northeastern  University 
Jay  W.  Allen 

Oberlin  College 

Charles  H.  Dunton 


Oklahoma,  University  of 
Faisal  Y.  W.  Al-Qatami 

Pittsburgh,  University  of 
Richard  M.  Jack 

Rochester,  University  of 
Nicholas  T.  C.  Apollonio 

Stanford  University 
Jeffrey  H.  Kane 

Syracuse  University 
William  F.  Gromko 

Texas,  University  of 
Eric  G.  Mingledorft 

Trinity  College  (Connecticut) 
R.  Diedrich  August 
Brock  W.  Callen 

Trinity  University  (Texas) 
Timothy  W.  Browne 
John  C.  Hill,  Jr. 


Tufts  College 

Bradford  C.  Lister 
Frederick  J.  Shepard 

Tulane  University 

R.  Douglas  Hannon 

Union  College 
John  C.  Koutsos 

Vanderbilt  University 
William  E.  Major 

Washington  College 
John  C.  McNally 

Wesleyan  University  (Connecticut) 
David  B.  Sullivan 

Wheaton  College  (Illinois) 
Alan  L.  Chase 

Wooster,  College  of 

Donald  M.  Crocker,  Jr. 
J.  Scott  Magrane,  Jr. 

Yale  University 

James  C.  McGuire 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS 
and 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

President:  Robert  McK.  Rex  '53,  28  Miles  Road, 

Darien,    Conn,     (elected    November    2, 
1963). 


Vice-President: 


Sec.-Treas.: 


Exec.  Committee: 


Richard  M.  Tyler  '18,  269  Blackstrap 
Road,  Falmouth,  Maine  (elected  No- 
vember 2,  1963). 

Howard  J.  Navins  '31,  Governor  Dura- 
mer  Academy,  So.  Byfield. 

G.  Gorton  Baldwin,  Jr.  '47,  188  West 
Islip  Road,  West  Islip,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  President  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation. 

Donald  W.  Blodgett  '50,  136  Beach  Bluff 
Avenue,  Swampscott. 

Peter  T.  C.  Bramhall  '52,  14  Avon  Road, 
Falmouth,  Maine.  President  of  the 
Maine  Association. 

Archer  B.  des  Cognets  '49,  Weston  Road, 
Lincoln.  President  of  the  Boston  Asso- 
ciation. 

Warren  S.  Lane  '27,  31  Bradley  Park 
Drive,  Hingham. 

John  J.  Leary,  Jr.  '48,  55  Jefferson  Street, 
Newburyport. 

Josiah  H.  Welch  '47,  59  High  Street, 
Newburyport.  President  of  the  North 
Shore  Association. 

Dennet  W.  Withington  '55,  Tiffany 
Road,  Norwell. 
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Tragic  Tangle 


in 


Vietnam 


By  Cushing  Strout  '43 


The  position  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  on  Vietnam  has  been 
the  target  of  harsh  criticism  by  a  very 
vocal  segment  of  the  populace.  Recent- 
ly there  has  been  a  rallying  of  support 
for  the  Johnson  Administration.  Knif- 
ing through  the  passionate  verbiage  of 
both  sides,  Cushing  Strout,  Professor  of 
English  at  Cornell  University,  explains 
how  we  originally  went  into  Vietnam, 
the  shakiness  of  our  position,  and  the 
problems  which  face  us  as  a  nation. 

After  Governor  Dummer,  Mr.  Strout 
attended  Williams  College,  graduating 
in  1947  with  an  A.B.  degree.  In  1952  he 
received  a  Ph.D.  in  American  Studies  at 
Harvard  University  and  has  since  taught 
American  History  and  Literature  at  Wil- 
liams,  Yale,   Caltech   and   now   Cornell. 


The  author  of  two  books:  The  Prag- 
matic Revolt  in  American  History: 
Carl  Becker  and  Charles  Beard  (Yale, 
1958)  and  The  American  Image  of  the 
Old  World  (Harper  ir  Row,  1963),  Mr. 
Strout  has  edited  several  others. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
student  at  Governor  Dummer,  the  coun- 
try was  engaged  in  a  passionate  national 
debate  over  the  wisdom  of  intervening  in 
the  war  against  Nazi  Germany.  After  the 
fall  of  France  and  the  Luftwaffe's  on- 
slaught on  Great  Britain,  the  Roosevelt 
Administration,  nervous  about  lack  of 
Congressional  support,  moved  on  execu- 
tive authority  alone  to  transfer  fifty 
over-age  destroyers  to  the  British  in  re- 
turn for  leases  on  naval  and  air  bases- 
in  Newfoundland  and  the  Caribbean. 
After  nearly  three  months  of  Congres- 
sional debate,  the  Lend  Lease  Bill 
finally  passed  both  branches  with  solid 
majorities.  American  aid  to  the  Allies 
was  belatedly  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
balance  of  power  to  counteract  its 
dangerous  tipping  in  favor  of  the  Axis 
forces.  It  is  hard  now  to  reconstruct  a 
time  when  so  many  Americans  were  so 
reluctant  to  recognize  the  threat  to  our 
national  security  from  the  Nazi  am- 
bition to  control  Europe. 

Today  the  United  States  has  over 
100,000  troops  in  Vietnam.  Yet  the  en- 
emy is  not  a  major  power;  our  action 
is  unilateral;  the  stake  is  not  Europe 
nor  the  balance  of  power;  the  objective 
is  not  victory.  Even  so,  voices  of  dissent 
are  seldom  heard  in  Congress,  and  the 
President's  hands  are  not  tied  by  any 
bloc  of  isolationist  opinion.  Interven- 
tionism  has  become  even  a  more  power- 
ful prejudice  than  isolationism  once 
was.  The  old  isolationists  and  the  new 
interventionists  have  this  in  common: 
both  have  be-clouded  the  realistic  calcu- 
lus of  national  interest  and  the  balance 
of  power. 

The  Cold  War  helps  to  explain  this 
startling  reversal.  We  found  in  1946  that 
Europe,  devastated  by  war,  was  vulner- 
able to  Communist  subversion  and  So- 
viet imperialism.  The  old  colonial 
powers  no  longer  could  hold  their 
positions.  The  United  States  had  to 
shore  up  the  protection  of  Europe  with 
economic-military  aid  and  a  twenty-year 
peace-time  alliance.  In  Asia  the  Tru- 
man Administration  had  to  intervene 
in  order  to  uphold  the  meaning  of  the 
United  Nations  which  had  drawn  the 
outlines  of  a  divided   Korea,  upset   by 


invasion  from  the  North.  That  war, 
which  could  not  be  won  in  any  old- 
fashioned  sense,  ended  in  a  stalemate 
only  after  our  movement  of  troops 
near  the  Manchurian  border  provoked 
the  intervention  of  the  Chinese.  At 
home  the  costs  of  war  bred  a  bitter 
attack  on  its  conduct,  and  demagogues 
exploited  the  frustration  with  simplistic 
strategies  for  total  victory  and  dark 
insinuations  about  traitors  in  "Washing- 
ton. Only  the  coming  to  power  of  a 
national  war  hero,  above  suspicion,  en- 
abled the  United  States  to  settle  the 
conflict   on   compromised   terms. 

After  this  agonizing  experience,  why 
has  the  United  States  again  intervened 
in  Asia  where  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  always  judged  any  major  land 
war  to  be  strategically  untenable?  No 
principle  of  the  United  Nations  is  at 
stake,  no  alliance  obligations  are  being 
fulfilled,  no  territorial  aggression  is  in- 
volved. (Even  the  Administration  can 
not  claim  that  the  Viet  Cong's  help 
from  the  North  is  either  decisive  or  de- 
scribable   as    "foreign   aid.") 

Victims  of  the  oppressive  Diem  regime 
in  the  South  have  united  to  make  a  local 
revolution  out  of  local  grievances.  Not 
until  1960  did  Hanoi  leaders  in  the 
North  show  much  interest  in  the  revo- 
lutionary group  in  the  South,  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  (Viet  Cong) . 
Not  until  1962  did  a  militant  Hanoi- 
oriented  Communist  group  (People's 
Revolutionary  Party)  form  within  the 
Front.  Even  so,  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Front  in  that  year  stressed  the  goal 
of  an  "independent  and  neutral  South 
Vietnam"  which  "cannot  help  but  be 
a  friend  of  the  United  States."  (Jean 
Lacouture,  "Viet  Cong:  Who  Are  They, 
What  Do  They  Want?"  New  Republic 
March  6,  1965).  By  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954,  an  all-Viet- 
nam election  was  to  be  held  two  years 
later.  The  Diem  regime,  propped  by  our 
support,  refused  to  hold  an  election 
which  it  was  bound  to  lose.  The  only 
democratic  election  in  the  South,  held 
in  1959,  seated  a  firm  anti-Communist 
in  the  legislature,  a  man  who  was  bit- 
terly opposed  by  Diem,  disqualified  for 
office  and  finally  jailed.  After  this  em- 
barrassment the  Diem  regime  outlawed 
anyone  aiding  the  Viet  Cong  in  any 
way.  For  the  first  time,  Northern  Com- 
munist leaders  became  concerned  with 
the  revolution  in  the  South,  their  in- 
terest spurred  by  the  pressure  of  Viet 
Cong    militants,    outraged    by    Saigon's 
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repressive  measures.  The  Northern  Com- 
munists then  authorized  the  formation 
of  a  National  Liberation  Front,  which 
could  ask  for  a  certain  amount  of  aid 
against  the  Diem  regime.  This  com- 
plicated history  has  been  obscured  in 
the  American  press  by  the  crude  Cold 
War  imagery  of  a  Cong  which  is  the 
puppet  of  Hanoi,  itself  pulled  by  strings 
leading  to  China. 

The  Administration  has  said  that 
we  are  in  Vietnam  because  the  honor 
of  our  country  requires  it:  we  have 
pledged  support  to  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment and  we  cannot  let  the  North 
Vietnamese  take  the  country  by  force. 
Our  national  honor  is  in  fact  tied  up 
with  an  unstable,  unpopular,  repressive 
government,  supported  mainly  by  our 
own  original  commitment  to  it.  We  are 
then  committed  to  sticking  by  an  earli- 
er commitment  which  grew  out  of  a 
simple-minded  reading  of  the  situation 
in  Vietnam.  We  are  being  faithful,  in 
short,  to  our  choice  of  a  nag  in  a  race 
with   fast   horses. 


results  with  only  military  means.  As  the 
death  list  of  American  soldiers  mounts, 
the  pressures  at  home  for  "victory"  will 
increase.  Ensnared  in  its  own  past  mis- 
takes and  present  limitations,  a  great 
power  flounders;  and  its  writhing,  hu- 
miliated by  the  disparity  between  its 
power  and  its  effectiveness,  can  churn 
an  engulfing  storm. 

What  can  we  reasonably  demand  now 
of  our  government,  caught  in  this  di- 
lemma of  its  own  making?  It  is  useless 
to  bewail  lost  opportunities,  missed  by 
both  parties.  Once  we  could  have  hon- 
orably withdrawn  our  commitment  on 
the  ground  that  the  Saigon  Government 
failed  to  qualify  for  our  aid  by  its  re- 
pressive measures.  We  cannot  now  undo 
the  effects  of  our  bombing  policy  in 
hardening  resistance  to  negotiation.  We 
are  ironically  dependent  upon  the  will- 
ingness of  a  small  power  to  appreciate 
just  how  dangerous  it  is  to  exploit  the 
mistakes  and  scorn  the  pride  of  a  great 
power.  Will  it  try  once  again  for  an- 
other conference,  despite  its  having  been 


« 


.  .  .  we  cannot  right  every  wrong 
or  reverse  each  adversity   .    .    . " 


The  President  has  said  that  we  are 
unconditionally  ready  for  negotiation; 
we  have  no  illusions  about  "winning 
the  war."  Translated,  "unconditional" 
means  that  we  will  negotiate  only  with 
the  North  Vietnam  government  (which 
may  include,  we  have  recently  conced- 
ed, representatives  of  the  Viet  Cong); 
that  we  will  not  withdraw  our  troops 
first;  that  we  will  require  elections 
either  in  South  Vietnam  or  All- Vietnam; 
that  reprisals  must  be  prevented.  But 
General  Taylor  has  admitted  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  would  over- 
throw any  government  at  Saigon  that 
sought  negotiations  with  the  enemy, 
and  our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
seems  only  to  have  stiffened  the  resist- 
ance of  our  opponents,  who  now  talk 
of  fighting  for  twenty  years  if  necessary. 

The  tragic  tangle  in  Vietnam  now 
offers  no  easy  solution.  We  cannot,  after 
such  reiterated  pledges  of  commitment, 
simply  pull  out.  We  cannot  use  our  full 
power  without  running  intolerable  risks 
of  a  wider  war.  We  cannot  win  political 


denied  the  expected  fruits  of  the  first 
one?  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  Hanoi 
and  China  to  learn  the  lesson  that  Cuba 
and  Russia  learned  in  the  missile  crisis? 

Meanwhile  we  can  try  learning  our 
own  lessons.  We  can  demand  close 
scrutiny  and  challenge  of  government 
policy  by  our  representatives  and  our 
press,  which  have  so  far  served  us  badly 
in  this  respect.  We  can  demand  a  can- 
dor from  the  Administration  which  we 
notoriously  have  not  had.  We  can  refuse 
to  tolerate  any  attempt  to  discredit 
criticism  by  demagogic  insinuation  that 
all  criticism  is  tainted  red  or  unin- 
formed, as  some  Administration  spokes- 
men •  have  sometimes  implied.  We  can 
hope  that  in  the  future  the  rhetoric  of 
the  anti-Communist  crusading  impulse 
will  not  carry  our  government  into 
untenable  commitments  merely  out  of 
momentum,  fear  of  domestic  dema- 
goguery,  or  failure  to  distinguish  limited, 
selective  intervention  from  doctrinaire 
isolationism. 


Finally,  we  can  confront  a  troubling 
choice.  Communists  have  approved  in 
principle  of  "wars  of  liberation."  The 
Administration  now  says  it  must  prove 
in  Vietnam  that  Communists  will  have 
to  pay  a  high  price  for  exploiting  such 
conflicts.  Are  we  to  concede  to  the 
Communists  a  monopoly  on  revolution- 
ary hopes?  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
only  revolutionary  movements  can  win 
popular  support  and  achieve  popular 
objectives.  Heirs  of  a  revolution,  are  we 
to  lend  our  support  only  to  the  enemies 
of  radical  reform?  When  we  pre-judge 
all  radical  movements  as  "Red"  we 
make  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  which 
only  confirms  us  in  our  original  preju- 
dice. Then,  when  Communists  do  profit 
from  our  aid  to  conservative  groups,  we 
are  quick  to  seek  some  currently  con- 
venient scapegoat  who  can  be  branded 
as  "soft  on  Communism,"  the  easy  ex- 
planation for  all  our  troubles. 

President  Kennedy  said  in  1961:  "The 
United  States  is  neither  omnipotent  nor 
omniscient  ...  we  cannot  right  every 
wrong  or  reverse  each  adversity  .  .  . 
therefore  there  cannot  be  an  American 
solution  for  every  world  problem."  We 
have  yet  to  learn  that  wisdom,  but  it 
is  the  most  that  we  can  expect  to  get 
from  the  tragic  tangle  in  Vietnam.  If 
we  can  learn  from  this  experience,  we 
may  be  not  only  "shrewder  for  next 
time,"  in  Jacob  Burkhardt's  phrase, 
"but  wiser  for  ever." 


Fall  Term  Guest  Speakers  at  Chapel 

Oct.  3  Mr.  Valleau  Wilkie,  Jr., 
Headmaster 

10  Rev.  A.  Graham  Baldwin, 
Chaplain,  Phillips  Academy 
at  Andover 

24  Rev.  Robert  Gibb,  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  Natick, 
Mass. 

31  Mr.  David  M.  Williams,  Fac- 
ulty 

Nov.  14  Rev.  Richard  Rupp,  Presi- 
dent, Franconia  College, 
New   Hampshire 

21  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sager,  Fac- 
ulty 

Dec.  5  Mr.  Richard  E.  Moll,  Assist- 
ant Director,  African  Schol- 
arship Program  of  American 
Universities 
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Governor  Dummer  Academy 


1964-1965  Alumni  Annual  Giving 


Class 

Number  of 
Members 

Number  of 
Contributors 

Percent  of 
Participation 

Amount 
Contributed 

Agent 

Pre- 1931 

238 

33 

13.9 

$  759.63 

Dick  Tyler 

1931 

21 

7 

33.3 

175.00 

Fred  McVeigh 

1932 

31 

5 

16.1 

155.00 

Bill   Gove 

1933 

41 

5 

12.2 

130.00 

Harry  Churchill 

1934 

43 

8 

18.6 

315.00 

John  Dunton 

1935 

51 

13 

25.5 

315.00 

Dan   Hanley 

1936 

48 

5 

10.4 

85.00 

George    Bovenizer 

1937 

61 

10 

16.4 

205.00 

Russ  Potter 

1938 

56 

6 

10.7 

1,650.00 

Russ  Simons 

1939 

72 

19 

26.4 

482.63 

Arthur  Rolfe 

1940 

58 

18 

31.1 

497.63 

Andy  Bailey 

1941 

73 

11 

15.1 

890.00 

Harry  Barr 

1942 

54 

9 

16.7 

840.00 

Ted  Stitt 

1943 

60 

17 

28.4 

677.63 

Chuck  Goodhue 

1944 

63 

12 

19.1 

347.63 

Bill  McKenna 

1945 

54 

10 

18.5 

393.00 

Bill  Page 

1946 

50 

6 

12.0 

835.00 

Jack  Kimball 

1947 

74 

21 

28.4 

431.00 

Ed  Cartwright 

1948 

82 

22 

26.8 

695.00 

Tom  Magoun 

1949 

57 

18 

31.6 

712.44 

Arch  des  Cognets 

1950 

79 

33 

41.8 

535.00 

Tim  Greene 

1951 

75 

14 

18.7 

105.00 

Fred  Barrows 

1952 

72 

14 

19.5 

355.00 

George  Packard 

1953 

81 

18 

22.2 

210.00 

Dick  Osgood 

1954 

71 

15 

21.2 

167.00 

Bob  Abbott 

1955 

70 

23 

32.9 

380.00 

Bill  Ardiff 

1956 

61 

17 

27.9 

237.00 

Herb  Hodos 

1957 

59 

16 

27.2 

221.00 

Geoff  Fitts 

1958 

53 

8 

15.1 

98.50 

Steve   Houghton 

1959 

75 

15 

20.0 

140.00 

Walt  Cannon 

1960 

70 

13 

18.6 

115.00 

Dick  Henry 

1961 

66 

15 

22.7 

284.00 

Ed  Kaiser 

1962 

75 

20 

26.7 

161.00 

Andi  Whittemore 

1963 

71 

12 

16.8 

147.00 

Bob  Fullerton 

1964 

81 

14 

17.3 

121.00 

Rob  Sherman 

TOTALS 

2346 

502 

21.4 

$13,868.09 
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Further  Contributors   to  Alumni  Giving 


1919 
Nathan  H.  Andrews 

1921 
Gilbert  M.  Smith 

1927 

Warren  S.  Lane 

1931 

Joseph  Langmaid 

1935 
Almon  G.  Harris 

1936 

Stafford  J.  King,  Jr. 

1937 
Donald  T.  Gibbs 

1940 

Leigh  F.  Clark 

1941 
Harry  C.  Barr,  Jr. 
Thomas  C.  Collins 
Anthony  W.  Reddy,  Jr. 

1942 

John  H.  Mortimer 

1943 
Benjamin  E.  Mann 
Murray  S.  Monroe 
Robert  M.  Wood 

1944 
James  C.  Waugh 


1948 
Peter  T.  Case 
James  B.  Geyer 

1949 
Thomas  R.  M.  Emery 
Robert  B.  Frame 
W.  Rodman  Jennings 

1950 

Robert  H.  Cushman 
John  G.  Ives,  Jr. 
Linwood  R.  Starbird 
Peter  T.  Steinwedell 
George  S.  Tulloch,  Jr. 

1951 
William  F.  Lacey,  III 
George  E.  McGregor,  Jr. 

1952 
Peter  T.  C.  Bramhall 
Prior  S.  Morrell 
David  L.  Powers 
John  L.  Sellstrom 

1953 
Arthur  C.  Bartlett 
Bruce  H.  Hack 

1954 
Cary  K.  Bradford 
John  H.  Raymer 
Gerard  G.  Vaughan 

1955 
Albert  C.  Hubbard,  Jr. 
Bruce  Macgowan 


1956 

Peter  A.  Bennett 
A.  King  Howe,  Jr. 
Joseph  E.  MacLeod 
Gordon  G.  MacVean 

1957 
J.  Perry  Lunn 
Richard  J.  V.  C.  Pescosolido 

1959 
Louis  R.  C.  Piatt 

1961 
Peter  L.  Boynton 
John  T.  Brickson 
David  K.  Chilton 

1962 

Glenn  R.  Coffman 
Douglass  L.  Coupe 
Robert  A.  James,  Jr. 
Edward  S.  Kleven 
Timothy  W.  McNally 

1963 
David  L.  Butler 
Robert  G.  Fullerton 
Stephen  G.  Hughes 
Peter  P.  Morrin,  II 
William  A.  Sloane 
Stephen  C.  Witt 

1964 
Arthur  L.  Ellis,  Jr. 
Richard  A.  Tuxbury 


On  Campus 

The  203rd  year  of  the  Academy  began 
with  a  record  290  boys  enrolled.  Of  this 
number  264  are  boarders  and  twenty- 
six  day  students,  the  latter  figure  re- 
maining fairly  constant.  A  break-down 
by  classes  shows  a  freshman  class  of 
fifty-six,  the  largest  ever,  while  the  soph- 
omores reached  seventy-eight,  the  juniors 
eighty,  and  the  seniors  seventy-six. 

A  geographical  analysis  points  up 
the  fact  that  some  thirty-three  states  are 
represented  among  the  student  body, 
which  represents  the  widest  geographi- 
cal distribution  ever.  Massachusetts  citi- 
zens again  make  up  40%  of  the  school, 
a  figure  which  has  remained  fairly  stable 


over  the  past  five  years.  Six  foreign 
countries  —  England,  Kuwait,  Canada, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Hong  Kong  and  Venezu- 
ela —  also  sent  students. 

For  the  first  time  since  1959  all  old 
boys  returned  to  school,  which  simply 
means  that  no  one  had  to  be  dropped 
for  scholastic  or  disciplinary  reasons. 
And  for  the  first  time  since  1961  all 
newly  enrolled  students  were  present  on 
opening  day. 

#  #  #  # 

The  Headmaster  was  recently  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Salisbury 
School  for  a  five-year  term  as  Alumni 
Trustee.  A  graduate  of  the  school,  class 


of  '41,  he  served  as  Head  Prefect  and 
was  Captain  of  football  and  baseball  in 
his  senior  year. 

Currently  Mr.  Wilkie  is  also  serving 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Eaglebrook  and  Pin- 
gree  Schools,  the  latter  a  new  country 
day  school  for  girls  in  South  Hamilton, 
Massachusetts. 

In  addition  to  these  duties  he  is  also 
a  member  of  the  commission  on  Second- 
ary Schools  of  the  New  England  Associ- 
ation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
and  a  member  of  the  External  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Independent  Schools. 
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Three  new  members  were  appointed 
to  the  faculty  for  this  year.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Sullivan,  sister  of  Brian  '57  and 
Barry  '66,  will  teach  French  and  Span- 
ish. An  alumna  of  Pine  Manor  '61  and 
the  University  of  Vermont  '63,  Miss 
Sullivan  has  studied  at  the  University 
of  Dijon  and  the  University  of  Madrid. 
Last  year  she  taught  at  the  Haverhill 
High  School. 

Mr.  James  Robinson  is  a  graduate  of 
Syracuse  University  with  a  B.A.  in  1963. 
He  is  a  teacher  of  French  and  taught  at 
the  Pentucket  Regional  High  School  in 
West  Newbury  last  year. 

Mr.  Thomas  McDuffie  graduated  from 
Merrimack  College  with  a  B.S.  degree 
in  1965.  A  Teaching  Fellow,  he  will 
have  a  Science  I  class  and  will  assist  in 
Chemistry  and  Physics.  Mr.  McDuffie  is 
acting  as  corridor  master  on  Perkins  III. 


Several  curriculum  changes  went  into 
effect  when  school  opened  this  fall.  In 
the  Science  Department  the  freshman 
course  Science  I  became  a  major  subject 
meeting  four  times  a  week  and  required 
of  all  freshmen.  The  course  offers  an 
introduction  to  biology,  chemistry,  and 
physics  and  is  taught  by  the  entire  sci- 
ence staff.  Since  all  students  must  take 
at  least  one  laboratory  science  course, 
the  fundamental  training  now  provid- 
ed at  the  ninth  grade  level  is  felt  to 
be  essential. 

Although  Ancient  History  was  dropped 
from  the  curriculum  this  year  because 
of  the  freshman  science  requirement,  a 
new  policy  in  regard  to  history  has  been 
adopted  by  the  school.  All  students  are 
now  expected  to  take  at  least  one  his- 
tory course  prior  to  U.  S.  History  given 
in  the  senior  year.  Their  choice  will  be 
either  Asian  History  or  Modern  Euro- 
pean History.  Another  innovation  in 
the  teaching  of  U.  S.  History  was  made 
this  year.  The  four  regular  sections 
meet  together  twice  a  week  in  the  audi- 
torium as  a  lecture  group,  with  Mr. 
Sperry,  Mr.  Eames,  and  Mr.  Williams 
presenting  the  lectures.  The  remainder 
of  the  week  this  large  group  is  broken 
down  into  discussion  sections. 

Mr.  Peter  W.  Mercer,  the  school  chap- 
lain, has  instituted  an  independent  study 
program  in  religion  for  seniors.  Some 
ten  boys  applied  for  the  course,  but  only 
three  were  chosen.  Each  student  is  pur- 
suing a  topic  of  his  own  choice  and 
interest  in  this  field. 


A  new  half-credit  course  in  philosophy 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Philosophy  Club 
started  last  year  by  Mr.  Robert  Ball. 
This  discipline  is  designed  to  introduce 
the  student  to  the  major  problems 
which  are  persistent  in  Western  thought. 
Logic  is  studied  in  the  first  part  of  the 
course  as  the  necessary  tool  for  clear 
thinking  and  criticism.  Then  various 
problems  are  taken  up  through  read- 
ings in  the  philosophers  themselves, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  Books  used 
include  Aims  of  Education  by  A.  N. 
Whitehead,  Introduction  to  Logic  by  I. 
I.  Copi,  and  Philosophical  Problems,  an 
anthology  of   primary  sources. 


Edwin  S.  Beatty  of  Winter  Haven, 
Florida,  a  member  of  the  junior  class, 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Schoolboys 
Abroad  program  for  a  year  of  study  in 
Barcelona,  Spain.  This  program  will 
constitute  his  junior  year,  and  he  will 
be  given  credit  toward  the  Academy's 
diploma  for  that  work  which  he  com- 
pletes successfully  in  Spain.  He  will  re- 
turn in  1966  for  his  senior  year.  School- 
boys Abroad  is  being  sponsored  jointly 
by  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 


During  the  Fall  Term  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Special  Exhibi- 
tion, Japanese  Prints,  was  displayed  in 
the  Parsons  Schoolhouse  Gallery.  Ex- 
amples of  the  work  of  Enshi,  Sadahide, 
Utamaro,  Toyokuni,  Kunisada,  and  Hi- 
roshige  clearly  showed  the  instinctive 
Japanese  regard  lor  utmost  simplicity 
in  the  physical  world  and  the  use  of 
nature  as  a  basis  for  abstracting  pictorial 
design.  The  paradoxical  combination  of 
variety  and  consistency  was,  perhaps, 
best  seen  in  several  of  the  Thirty-six 
Views  of  Fuji  by  Hokusai;  each  scene 
has  a  particular  atmospheric  character 
and  yet  the  mountain  remains  the  un- 
changing center  of  interest.  In  addition, 
the  artistic  and  historical  impact  of  the 
west  on  the  Orient  revealed  itself  in 
Games  of  Foreign  Children  (Yoshikazu, 
1875)  and  "A-ME-RI-KA"  Lady  Playing 
Accordion  with  Gentleman  (Sadahide, 
1875) .  The  show  further  included  ex- 
amples of  the  technique  of  wood  block 
printing.  In  all  one  wondered  at  the 
immense  technical  versatility  and  con- 
trol and  the  reverence  for  man  and 
nature  of  an  art  that  was  primarily 
popular  well  before  the  age  of  mass 
production. 


The  latest  campus  organization  is  the 
Red  Key  Honor  Society.  Composed  of 
fifteen  juniors  and  headed  by  seniors 
Jack  Wellman  and  Bob  Burnham,  the 
group  will  serve  as  the  official  reception 
committee  of  the  school,  greeting  teams, 
ushering  at  concerts,  lectures  and  dra- 
matic productions  and  generally  extend- 
ing the  hospitality  of  the  school  to  all 
visitors.  As  well  as  recognizing  out- 
standing juniors,  the  organization  also 
will  give  that  class  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  leadership  and  to  be  respon- 
sible for  an  area  of  school  life. 


Mr.  L.  Manlius  Sargent  and  Mr.  E. 
Ashley  Eames  of  the  faculty  have  begun 
an  adult  study  program  at  the  Academy. 
Mr.  Sargent's  course  in  Modern  Math- 
ematics has  attracted  some  ninety  people 
and  is  held  in  the  auditorium.  Mr. 
Eames  is  offering  a  course  in  Interna- 
tional Relations  to  some  thirty-two 
people.  The  classes  meet  once  a  week 
for  seven  weeks  during  the  fall.  Because 
of  the  excellent  response  plans  are  being 
considered  to  enlarge  the  program  next 
year. 


Mr.  Wilkie  announced  that  three 
members  of  the  senior  class  were  Na- 
tional Merit  Semi-finalists:  Steven  Fred- 
erick Barghoorn  of  Cambridge,  Michael 
Justin  Little  of  Newbury  and  David 
Boman  Estey  (brother  of  Fred  '57)  of 
Norwood.  In  addition,  Letters  of  Com- 
mendation were  received  by  Charles 
Stansford  Eisenberg,  Chestnut  Hill; 
Thomas  Colburn  Hildreth,  Marblehead; 
James  Harold  Keeler,  III,  Rowley;  John 
Andrew  Leonard,  II,  Manchester;  David 
Colby  Stevens,  South  Hamilton;  and 
Robert  Henry  Vaughan,  Groveland.  The 
three  semi-finalists  will  compete  for  Na- 
tional Merit  scholarships  at  the  time 
of  the  next  College  Board  examina- 
tions in  December. 


The  program  for  the  Second  Annual 
Concert  Series  in  the  Thompson  Arts 
Center  promises  to  be  both  varied  and 
outstanding.  On  Friday,  December  3, 
the  Cambridge  Festival  Orchestra  will 
inaugurate  the  series.  A  chamber  group 
of  fourteen  players  with  Daniel  Pink- 
ham  as  conductor  and  Robert  Brink  as 
concert  master,  this  organization  has 
gained  international  stature  since  its 
inception  in  1950. 
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In  the  second  concert  on  Friday,  Janu- 
ary 14,  Mr.  Andrew  Caponigro  will 
perform.  He  is  one  of  the  few  genuine 
masters  of  the  classic  guitar  capable  of 
giving  a  complete  recital  unaccompa- 
nied. In  this  performance,  however,  he 
will  present  a  program  of  both  classical 
and  jazz  guitar  music. 

Rounding  out  the  series  is  the  King's 
Chapel  Choir  on  Friday,  April  15.  This 
is  a  small  professional  virtuoso  chamber 
chorus  which  has  an  active  schedule  of 
appearances  on  television  and  radio. 
The  group  also  has  an  extensive  record- 
ing schedule,  including  four  composi- 
tions which  were  commissioned  express- 
ly for  them  by  a  Ford  Foundation  grant. 


In  addition  to  Eames  House  the  ma- 
jor plant  innovation  was  the  extension 
of  the  dining  room  to  accommodate  the 
increased  enrollment.  The  32  x  40-foot 
extension  was  added  on  to  the  west 
end  of  the  present  facilities  and  is  done 


in  white  clapboard.  Furnished  with 
collapsible  tables,  the  room  should  prove 
to  be  ideal  for  special  affairs  such  as 
the  Senior  dinners,  Cum  Laude  dinners 
and  Varsity  letter  winner  banquets.  Also, 
attractive  print  drapes  were  installed 
in  both  rooms. 


Renovation  was  also  begun  on  the 
third  floor  of  Commons  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  whole  floor  was  gutted;  and 
new  walls,  electric  heating,  and  wall-to- 
wall  carpeting  were  installed.  Plans  call 
for  the  rest  of  the  building  to  be  com- 
pleted next  summer. 


Lothrop  B.  Withington  Retires  From  Board 

Mr.  Lothrop  B.  'Withington,  who  retired  this  year  after 
serving  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Academy  since  1957,  is  a  man 
of  broad  interests  and  talents.  A  devoted  son  of  Harvard, 
where  he  was  captain  of  the  1911  football  team,  eminent 
lawyer,  trustee,  and  supporter  of  good  causes,  he  is  especi- 
ally distinguished  as  a  family  man.  Indeed  his  family  has 
been  the  center  of  his  life,  and  in  turn  he  and  his  family 
have  played  a  large  part  in  the  life  of  Governor  Dummer. 

The  Withington  connection  with  the  Academy  and  with 
the  neighborhood  is  of  ancient  standing.  His  great  grand- 
father was  minister  of  the  Oldtown  Church  in  Newbury  for 
the  remarkable  term  of  sixty-nine  years.  As  minister  of  the 
Newbury  church,  he  must  have  had  an  active  interest  in 
the  young  men  and  faculty  of  the  Academy.  And  although 
Lothrop  Withington  could  not  compete  with  his  ancestor 
in  extent  of  time,  in  pledges  of  interest  he  held  his  own. 
Three  sons,  two  sons-in-law,  and  a  nephew  are  graduates 
of  the  school;  another  nephew,  Ted  Withington,  taught 
here  and  coached  the  football  and  track  teams  with  con- 
spicuous success.  One  reason  for  this  unquestionable  suc- 
cess was  Ted's  awareness  that  the  performance  of  the  team 
was  subject  to  Uncle  Lo's  discerning  eye  and  encyclopedic 
knowledge  of  the  game. 

His  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  football  team  was 
typical  of  the  wisdom,  the  understanding,  and  the  demand 
for  excellence  which  he  brought  to  all  the  work  of  the 
Academy. 

It  was,  then,  the  great  good  fortune  of  Governor  Dum- 
mer that  with  customary  generosity  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Withing- 
ton extended  their  warmth  of  family  feeling  to  the  whole 
school.  They  shared  in  its  problems  and  in  its  triumphs, 
in  its  private  gatherings  and  in  its  public  celebrations. 
Their  friendly  presence  invariably  contributed  to  the  feeling 
of  unity  and  common  purpose  which  has  been  characteristic 
of  the  school.  The  faculty,  especially,  have  been  sustained 
by  warm  understanding  and  generous  support  so  freely 
given  by  both  Withingtons. 
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To  lose  a  man  like  Lothrop  Withington  as  a  Trustee  of 
the  Academy  would  normally  be  a  very  sad  occasion.  How- 
ever, Governor  Dummer  does  not  regard  it  as  such.  The 
school  is  confident  that  the  paternal  Withington  eye  will 
still  mark  its  activity  and  progress  with  interest.  The  Acad- 
emy prefers  to  feel  —  with  gratitude  and  pride  —  that  in 
Lothrop  Withington's  judicial  opinion  it  has  reached  its 
majority  and  can  stand  on  its  own  feet.  From  its  feet,  it 
salutes  a  generous  and  devoted  Trustee. 


George  Champney,  Architect 


George  Mather  Champney  '02,  who  died  in  May,  1965, 
had  been  a  practicing  architect  in  Boston  for  more  than 
fifty  years  when  he  retired  from  the  firm  of  Derby,  Barnes 
and  Champney  in  1958. 

He  was  valedictorian  of  his  class  at  the  Academv  and 
was  graduated  with  prizes  in  Mathematics  and  Science,  after 
which  he  took  a  postgraduate  course  of  study.  Attending 
Harvard,  he  completed  his  work  towards  a  B.A.  degree  in 
three  years  and  was  graduated  cum  laude  in  1906  with  an 
award  for  Distinction  in  Fine  Arts.  In  1912  he  was  married 
to  his  former  schoolmate,  Miss  Cora  Ambrose  '04,  who  had 
taken  her  degree  at  Smith  College  in  1909.  Mrs.  Champney 
is  the  daughter  of  Fred  M.  Ambrose  '75,  a  Trustee  of  the 
Academy  from  1895  to  1931,  who  was  for  many  years  Pres- 


ident of  the  Board  and  who  endowed  the  Ambrose  Public 
Speaking  Prize.  The  old  Ambrose  home  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  Ambrose  House)  is  now  the  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Granville  Demeritt  and  is  on  Coleman  Road  in 
South  Byfield,  faci^  Academy  Park,  The  high,  paneled 
mantelpiece  in  the  sitting  room  can  be  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying photograph  taken  of  Mrs.  Champney  as  a  young 
woman  at  home. 

It  was  also  in  1912  that  George  Champney  drew  up 
plans  for  Mason  Cottage  over  which,  for  the  past  nine 
years,  Webster  Dann  '48  has  ably  presided  as  a  freshman 
housemaster. 

In  1922  the  Champneys  bought  and  remodeled  an  old 
colonial  house  in  Bedford,  Massachusetts  where  they  brought 
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George  Champney    (1918) 

up  their  family,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  During  World 
War  II  daughter  Mary  was  a  Navy  nurse,  while  the  two 
boys  saw  service  in  Germany. 

In  1930,  when  the  Byfield  Parish  Church  was  destroyed 
by  fire  for  the  second  time,  Mr.  Champney  was  the  archi- 
tect retained  to  design  the  present  and  fourth  church  to 
be  built  on  the  same  site.  (The  original  meeting  house, 
built  in  1702,  had  soon  been  outgrown  and  replaced.)  Mr. 
Champney  had  a  special  interest  in  designing  this  church, 
for  he  and  Mrs.  Champney,  while  students  at  the  Academy,  _ 
had  attended  services  in  the  old  wooden  meeting  house. 
(The  suppers  served  by  the  ladies  of  the  parish  and  en- 
joyed by  the  students  of  those  days  are  a  matter  of  nostalgic 
record  in  old  school  newspapers.)  Mr.  Champney  designed 
his  church  of  red  brick  which,  nevertheless,  with  its  simple 
lines  and  square  belfry  tower,  has  retained  the  style  of  a 
typical  New  England  meeting  house.  Macdonald  Murphy 
vividly  recalls  taking  along  a  squad  of  boys  to  help  pull  the 
rope  the  day  the  bell  was  raised.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
students  hiked   the    two   miles   to   Sunday  meeting   at   the 


Cora  Ambrose   Champney    (1916) 

Byfield  Parish  Church,  and  from  time  to  time  Arthur  Sager's 
boys  added  their  voices  to  the  choir.  (Organist  Benjamin 
Stone's  fond  recollection  is  of  the  icy  morning  when  the 
boys  gleefully  skated  to  church,  only  to  be  chagrined  after 
the  service  on  finding  that  the  ice  had  melted.)  Weathering 
now  and  cloaked  in  ivy,  the  little  church  on  the  hill  has 
settled  gracefully  among  the  old  gravestones  and  appears 
to  have  been  there  always. 

George  Champney  was  a  member  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  He  was  born  in  1884  at  the  historic 
Munroe  Tavern  in  Lexington,  where  his  father,  an  instruc- 
tor at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  had  a  studio.  He  leaves, 
besides  his  widow,  four  children:  Mary  (Mrs.  Emmet  Phil- 
lips), who  lives  in  Sitka,  Alaska;  Janet  (Mrs.  Elek  Poss)  of 
Guilford,  Connecticut;  Edwin,  of  Bedford,  Massachusetts; 
and  Thomas,  of  Homestead,  Florida.  There  are  several 
grandchildren. 

"Both  George  and  I,"  wrote  Mrs.  Champney  in  a  recent 
letter,  "have  a  deep  affection  for  our  old  school." 
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Athletics 


5occer  Wins  Gummere  Cup 


For  the  third  time  in  the  past  six  years  the  Academy 
Soccer  team  has  won  the  Gummere  Cup.  The  championship 
had  more  significance  than  usual  this  year  since  Buster 
Navins  completed  his  thirtieth  year  as  head  coach. 

The  Navins  magic,  which  can  be  defined  as  the  talent 
of  getting  the  most  out  of  a  boy,  was  never  more  in  evi- 
dence. At  the  start  of  the  season  there  were  five  returning 
lettermen,  and  only  three  of  these  boys  had  played  at  all 
frequently  last  year.  A  4-1  win  over  Exeter  in  a  game  scrim- 
mage gave  this  team  the  necessary  confidence  to  face  their 
opponents  in  the  Private  School  Soccer  League,  a  league 
which  was  unusually  strong  and  which  played  its  customary 
fine  brand  of  soccer. 

Saturday  after  Saturday  we  were  under  pressure,  and  Sat- 
urday after  Saturday  the  boys  met  the  challenge.  Never 
were  we  outhustled  or  outshot.  The  championship  itself  was 


not  decided  until  the  last  game  against  Belmont  Hill.  With 
Tabor  a  half-game  behind  us,  we  had  to  defeat  Belmont 
Hill  in  order  to  win  the  title.  In  the  fourth  period  Ken 
Newman,  our  English  Exchange  student,  punched  in  the 
one  goal  we  needed. 

In  assessing  the  characteristics  of  this  team,  one  could 
say  that  their  success  was  due  to  three  things  that  we  have 
come  to  expect  from  a  Navins  coached  squad:  second  effort, 
unselfishness,  and  a  tremendous  desire  to  win.  These  attri- 
butes could  best  be  seen  in  the  play  of  Ken  Newman,  the 
outstanding  player  on  the  squad,  and  in  Ted  Caldwell, 
goalie  and  captain,  who  led  by  example. 

Playing  up  to  the  standards  set  by  their  brothers  in  pre- 
vious seasons  were  Peter  Hicks    (Jim  '51,  Dave  '54,  Don  '55, 
and  Bob  '57)  ;   Grove  Cooke    (Jay  '64);   and  Peter  Navins 
(Rusty  '63). 


Hult  Studio 
Left  to  Right: 

3rd    row:     MacLeod,    Navins,     Nevius,    Crawford,     Perkins,     Bryer,    Sisk,    Brayton,  Gerard,   Hemmerich,  Keeler,  Emerson,  J. 
2nd  row:  Mr.  Navins,  Murphy,  Robreno,  Newman,  Hudson,  Uhl,  Kelliher,   Rogers,  Tinker,  Knapp,  Reid,  Follansbee,  Beshareh,  Mr.  Coolidge. 
1st   row:    Tower,   Morgan,   Hicks,   Emerson,  S.,   Caldwell,   Holmes,   Cooke,    Burnham,  Hyde. 
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Football 

The  story  of  this  year's  varsity  foot- 
ball team  is  the  story  of  injuries.  From 
the  third  day  of  practice  through  the 
final  game  with  Belmont  Hill,  key  per- 
sonnel were  sidelined  for  varying  peri- 
ods of  time  with  everything  from  broken 
legs  to  concussions.  The  team's  3-3-1 
record  is  a  testimony  to  attitude  and  to 
the  rapid  development  of  young  and 
inexperienced  players. 

Led  by  Co-Captain  Ford  Schumann 
(son  of  Bob  '40)  and  Tim  Maier  (broth- 
er of  Tom  '63),  this  team  displayed 
great  enthusiasm  and  an  excellent  atti- 
tude throughout,  as  players  were  shifted 
to  unaccustomed  positions  until  the 
younger  boys  matured  enough  to  help 
out.  Two  of  the  three  losses  were  by  a 
total  of  ten  points. 

Among  those  boys  who  played  excep- 
tionally well  were  Tom  Heald  (brother 
of  John  '64) ,  Ross  Magrane  (brother 
of  Scott  '65),  and  reserve  quarterback 
Danny  Morgan  (son  of  Paul  '41). 
Cross  Country 

If  the  criterion  of  a  cross  country 
team  is  its  ability  to  win  the  meet  with- 
out having  one  of  its  own  runners  place 
first  and  with  enough  depth  to  have 
seven  or  eight  men  cross  the  finish  line 
within  sixty  seconds  of  each  other,  then 
this  is  Governor  Dummer's  first  real 
team.  Gone  were  the  standout  runners 
of  previous  years.  In  their  place  was  a 
squad  which  exhibited  real  depth. 

Leading  this  team  to  the  first  win- 
ning season  ever  in  cross  country  his- 
tory were  seniors  Charlie  Estes  and  Tom 
Walker  (son  of  Malcolm  '30).  These 
two  alternated  in  finishing  first  or 
second  among  the  G.D.A.  runners.  In 
the  New  England  Interscholastics  the 
team  finished  fifth  out  of  a  field  of 
thirteen  with  Estes  the  high  man  with 
a  fourth  place. 

Like  the  football  team,  this  was  an 
injury-ridden  squad.  Three  losses  had 
been  suffered  and  the  season  was  half 
over  before  four  out  of  the  best  five 
men  were  running.  Then  the  team  lost 
Captain  Keith  Adolph  for  the  last  three 
weeks. 
Freshman  Teams 

Both  freshman  teams  performed  well 
and  gave  every  indication  of  sending 
talented  players  on  to  the  varsity  squads 
in  the  next  few  years.  The  soccer  team 
had  a  very  fine  6-1-1  record,  averaging 
some  three  and  a  half  goals  per  game. 
The  football  team,  while  not  matching 
last  year's  undefeated  record,  turned  in 
a  very  creditable  4-2  season.  For  a  fresh- 
man team  they  possessed  good  size  and 
executed  their  plays  well. 


Ted  Caldwell:  Capt.  of  Soccer  and  Baseball,  Co-Capt.  of  Basketball. 
Can  anyone  remember  the  last  three-sport  captain? 
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From  The  Alumni 


PHILIP  N.  5AWYLR  '43 


Surgeon 


From  a  Bausch  and  Lomb  Prize  in  Chemistry  in  1942  to 
a  Markle  Scholar  in  Medical  Science  in  1964.  From  an 
interest  and  aptitude  for  science  at  Governor  Dummer  to 
the  position  of  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  the  Downstate  Medical  Center.  From 
Byfield  to  Brooklyn  then,  Phil  Sawyer  has  risen  to  a  posi- 
tion of  international  prominence  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Surgeons. 

A  review  of  Dr.  Sawyer's  achievements  indicates  that 
the  requisite  personal  characteristics  are  present.  The  in- 
telligence of  the  man  is  obvious.  Three  years  at  Harvard 
University  were  sufficient  to  gain  him  admission  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School.  A  talent  for 
research  is  evidenced  by  his  winning  the  Mary  Ellis  Bell 
Prize  for  research  in  1949  while  a  student  at  Pennsylvania 
and  by  his  appointment  as  a  Research  Fellow  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  in  1950. 

The  quality  of  an  inquisitive  mind  is  also  to  be  found. 
Dr.  Sawyer  indicates  that  his  investigative  interests  range 
from  cardiovascular  surgery  to  such  esoteric  subjects  as 
Tissue  Electrical  Potential  Differences  and  Metabolism. 
Proof  of  his  success  in  these  areas  is  to  be  found  in  the 
article  "Blood  Clotting  Charged  to  Ions"  (Medical  World 
News,  Dec.  4,  1964,  p.  39).  Dr.  Sawyer,  working  closely 
with  Dr.  Walter  H.  Brattain,  a  Nobel  Prize  winning  Physi- 
cist in  1956,  and  Dr.  Philip  Boddy,  a  physical  chemist, 
discovered  the  "something"  which  starts  the  process  of  blood 
clotting.  This  "something"  is  the  electrical  interaction  of 
blood  cells  and  vessel  walls."  The  result  is  that  metal 
prostheses  of  magnesium  and  aluminum  have  been  used 
in  animals  to  prevent  excessive  clotting.  John  A.  Osmund- 
sen,  a  New  York  Times  staff  writer,  suggests  that  on  the 
basis  of  Dr.  Sawyer's  work  "metal  blood  vessels,  heart 
valves  and  the  like"  might  well  be  a  possibility.  However, 
the  team  of  scientists  feels  that  the  problems  of  corrosion, 
inflexibility  and  toxicity  must  still  be  solved. 

Of  the  productivity  of  Dr.  Sawyer's  work  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  To  date  he  has  produced  some  ninety-one 
papers  solely  or  in  collaboration  with  other  specialists. 
Some  of  these  tracts  have  been  read  at  gatherings  such  as 
the  First  International  Conference  on  Thrombosis  and 
Embolism  held  in  Basel,  Switzerland  in  1955,  or  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Biophysical  Mechanisms  in  Vascu- 
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Medical  World  News 


lar  Homeostasis  and  Intravascular  Thrombosis  held  in  New 
York  in  1964  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery  of  the  State  University  of  New  York  Downstate 
Medical  Center.  At  this  latter  meeting  Dr.  Sawyer  served 
as  program  chairman,  moderated  a  round  table  discussion 
and  presented  a  paper.  Not  content  with  the  publication 
of  papers,  Dr.  Sawyer  and  a  team  of  specialists  produced 
two  films  on  intravascular  thrombosis  which  were  shown 
before  some  five  scientific  film  associations  throughout  the 
world  in  1961-62. 

If  the  previous  alumni  who  have  appeared  on  this  page 
have  made  their  contributions  in  the  areas  of  sociology,  the 
fine  arts  and  the  International  Labor  Office,  Dr.  Sawyer 
is  eminently  qualified  to  join  them.  His  achievements  in 
medical  research  are  outstanding;  with  his  associates  he  has 
done  much  to  diminish  the  areas  of  human  suffering. 
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Alumni   Notes 


It  costs  you  jour  cents  to  send  us  your  change 
of  address.  The  Post  Office  Department  collects 
ten  cents  every  time  it  sends  notification  of  non- 
delivery of  The  ARCHON.  Send  that  address 
change  promptly  to  the  Alumni  Office. 

1919 

An  interesting  note  from  NATE  ANDREWS 
tells  us  of  his  recent  world  travels.  Last  spring 
he  and  Mrs.  Andrews  spent  a  very  pleasant 
eighty  days  aboard  the  S.S.  Rotterdam  on  a 
world  cruise. 

1939 

ROGER  SHAHEEN  of  Salisbury  Beach  and 
Newburyport  has  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Volpe  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Tourism- 
Development.  Roger,  who  is  immediate  past 
president  of  New  England  Association  of 
Amusement  Parks  and  Beaches  and  is  owner 
of  Shaheen  Enterprises  and  Fun-O-Rama  Park 
at  Salisbury  Beach,  will  assist  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Development  in  its  efforts  to 
attract  more  tourists  to   Massachusetts. 

1943 

A  recent  article  in  the  Boston  Herald  gave 
an  account  of  an  unusual  interest  in  flying 
shared  by  ARTHUR  FIORINI  and  his  entire 
family.  Art  flew  a  great  deal  while  in  the  serv- 
ice and  more  recently  has  been  traveling  with 
his  wife  and  family  in  their  Cessna  310,  both 
for    business   and   for   pleasure. 

1945 

Recently  elected  a  Director  of  Needham, 
Harper  &  Steers,  Inc.,  BRADLEY  H.  ROB- 
ERTS has  steadily   advanced   in   his   profession 


since  he  joined  that  advertising  company  in 
1957.  Two  of  his  accounts  have  been  Morton 
Salt  and  Accent.  Brad  received  his  A.B.  degree 
from  Hamilton  College  in  1950  and  is  married 
to  the  former  Jean  Edgerton  Hypes.  They  have 
three  children  and  live  in  Lake  Forest,  111. 

1946 

ALAN  P.  CARPENTER  is  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Purchases  at  Boston  University  on 
their  Charles  River  campus. 


Announcement  was  made  last  May  by  the 
Volpe  Administration  of  the  appointment  of 
RUSSELL  E.  HAMLIN,  JR.  as  one  of  the  "top- 
flight executives  donated  by  business  and  in- 
dustry" to  examine  and  improve  upon  state 
government  efficiency.  Russ  is  assistant  to  the 
comptroller  for  United-Carr,  Inc.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

1948 

Early  last  summer  TOM  MAGOUN  became 
a  registered  representative  for  Townsend,  Dab- 
ney  and  Tyson  at  their  Winchester,  Mass.  office. 

Formerly  associated  with  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  NED 
MARONI  has  recently  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Vice  President  and  Actuary  of  the 
First  Colony  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

1949 

MANS  HALL  has  returned  from  a  year  in 
England  where  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  Christ's 
Hospital   Girls'   High  School. 

1952 

JOHN  BURNS  was  recently  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Industrial  Commercial  Manager  for 
Shell   Oil  Company. 

Presently  serving  as  a  Canon  to  the  Chester 
Cathedral  in  England,  FRANK  HUNTRESS 
is  also  teaching  at  the  associated  parochial 
school.  Frank  expects  to  remain  in  England  for 
a  period  of  two  or  three  years. 

NOBLE  SMITH  has  left  the  family  travel 
agency  in  Marblehead  and  is  presently  working 
in  the  Development  Office  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  embarked  on  an  am- 
bitious $93   million  fund  raising  campaign. 

NED  WERNER  is  a  partner  in  the  newly 
formed  commercial  and  industrial  real  estate 
firm,  Leggat,  McCall  and  Werner  in  Boston. 
Ned  was  a  former  Vice  President  of  the  Nord- 
bloom   Company. 

1953 

PETE  DONALD  is  with  the  UN.  Special 
Fund  in  Nairobi,   Kenya. 

PARKER  FIELD  visited  the  campus  this 
summer  with  his  father  and  five-year-old  son 
to  enquire  about  his  classmates. 

JOHN  NASH  is  living  in  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota  where  he  is  Assistant  General  Manager 
of  Fantle's,  which  is  a  division  of  Dayton's 
Department    Store    of    Minneapolis. 

1955 

PHIL  ANGELL  received  an  LL.B.  degree  this 
past  June  from  Suffolk  University  Law  School 
and  is  practicing  law  with  his  father.  He  and 
his  wife  are  living  in  Randolph,  Vt. 

Last  June  DICK  BAILEY  received  his  MA. 
degree  in  Humanities  from  Hofstra  University. 
Dick  is  married  to  the  former  Lois  Ann  Trella, 
and   they   are   living  in   Setauket,   Long   Island. 

LT.  DAN  LEARY  is  with  the  Marine  Corps 
in  Vietnam. 

1956 

JOHN  GOWELL  is  a  Marine  jet  pilot  at  Da 
Nang  in  South  Vietnam. 

While  assigned  to  the  85th  Maintenance  Bat- 
talion near  Hanau,  Germany,  GORDIE  MAR- 
TIN was  promoted  to  Specialist  5th  Class. 


1957 

JOHN  KELLER  has  started  his  third  year 
of  medical  school   at   Temple   University. 

Presently  living  in  Colorado  Springs  with  his 
wife  Paula,  JIM  SEACREST  is  serving  as  a  2nd 
Lt.  in  the  Army. 

NED  STONE  has  written  an  article  entitled 
"New  Domains",  which  appears  in  this  past 
October's  issue  of  The  Mathematics  Teacher. 
Ned  is  a  member  of  the  Mathematics  Depart- 
ment at  Merrick  Senior  High  School  on  Long 
Island. 

1958 

GINGER  ARDIFF  was  among  a  group  of  291 
men  and  women  who  passed  the  most  recent 
Massachusetts    Bar    examinations. 

TONY  BOURN  is  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh's  Watson  School  of  Physi- 
atrics. 

After  receiving  his  degree  in  Religion  from 
Princeton  last  June,  RUSS  TORNROSE  accept- 
ed a  teaching  position  in  the  Karachi  American 
School  in  Pakistan. 

1959 

While  serving  as  a  1st  Lt.  in  the  1st  Cavalry 
Air  Mobile  Division  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia, 
PETE  BOSTWICK  was  ADC  to  General  Rich- 
ard Knowles.  He  is  now  in  Viet  Nam. 

Last  June  KENT  DUMONT  received  his 
Master's  degree  in  Mycology  from  Cornell.  In 
February    he    will   join    an    expedition    in    East 


Asia  to  collect  and  classify  various  species  of 
cup  fungi.  Traveling  to  Japan  with  Kent  will 
be  his  wife,  Gail,  a  botany  student,  who  will 
assist  by  identifying  fungus  host  plants.  In  Ky- 
ushu the  couple  will  meet  Professor  Richard 
Korf,  plant  pathologist  at  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Cornell,  who  is  the  leader 
of  this  project  sponsored  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  The  party  will  concentrate 
on  seeking  out  cup  fungi  in  tropical  areas  from 
Kyushu   to   the  Philippines. 
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I960 

MILLAR  BRACE  is  taking  evening-division 
courses  at  Fairleigh-Dickinson   University. 

GREG  MEYER  is  working  for  his  father  in 
the  Heating  and  Air  Conditioning  Department 
of  the  Meyer  Furnace  Company  in  Peoria,  111., 
and  is  playing  on  the  company's  basketball 
team. 

After  completing  the  Sears  Roebuck  Execu- 
tive Training  Program  in  Alexandria,  Va.  BILL 
PROBST  is  working  in  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment of  their  new  store  there. 

1961 

LARRY  BAILEY  received  his  B.A.  degree 
last  June  from  Colby  College  where  he  ma- 
jored in  American   Literature. 

ALBIE  BOOTH  is  playing  Rugby  for  the 
Williams  Rugby  Club  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Varsity  Hockey  team  for  the  past  two 
years. 

During  the  next  two  years,  PETE  BOYN- 
TON  will  be  working  in  Ceara,  Brazil  with  the 
Peace  Corps.  Pete  also  expects  to  teach  Ameri- 
can  Literature    at   the   University   of   Fortaleza. 

After  receiving  his  mechanical  engineering 
degree  in  June  from  Clarkson  College,  DAVE 
CHILTON  has  started  working  on  his  M.B.A. 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

GEOFF  DELLENBAUGH  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  Stanford  University,  having  received 
his  degree  from  Princeton  last  June. 

PETE  EATON  has  won  a  three-year  fellow- 
ship to  study  American  Civilization  in  the 
graduate   school   at   Brown   University. 

TONY  GARLAND  is  a  member  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

EDDIE  KAISER  is  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School    of   Business. 

BARRY  MacNUTT  is  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  the  McTernan  School  in  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

TOM  McDONALD  received  a  B.S.  degree  in 
Foreign  Service  last  June  from  Georgetown 
University.  At  Georgetown  Tom  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  soccer  team  and  of  the  Arnold  Air 
Society. 

GEOFF  ROBINSON  is  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Corps  stationed   in   Turkey. 

Last  June  STEVE  SAWYER  was  awarded  the 
Outstanding  Senior  Athlete  Prize  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

After  receiving  his  B.S.E.  in  Electronics  from 
Princeton  University,  MIKE  STOXEBRAKER 
enrolled  in  the  graduate  school  at  the  University 
of  Michigan. 


SAM  WAKEMAN  received  a  B.S.  degree  in 
Civil  Engineering  last  June  from  Lafayette  Col- 
lege. While  at  Lafayette  Sam  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  his  fraternity,  a  member  of  the  year- 
book staff  and  of  the  A.S.C.E.  Sam  is  currently 
enrolled  in  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Administration  at  Dartmouth   College. 

1962 

FRANK  BOND  has  left  Colorado  College 
in  order  to  take  his  junior  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Madrid  under  the  New  York  University 
Plan.  He  will  return  to  Colorado  College  next 
year. 

ED  KLEVEN  is  Rushing  Chairman  and  So- 
cial Chairman  of  his  fraternity  at  Tufts  Uni- 
versity. 

BOB  McLAUGHLIN  has  transferred  from 
Baldwin-Wallace  College  to  California  State 
College. 

ANDI  WHITTEMORE  was  selected  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Medusa,  a  senior  honorary  so- 
ciety at  Trinity  College.  Andi  is  one  of  seven 
seniors  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  college  traditions  and,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Dean  of  Students,  will  also  be 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  college 
regulations. 

1963 

WES  WILLIAMS  continues  to  do  a  very  fine 
job  on  the  Harvard  Cross  Country  team.  Ac- 
cording to  the  News  and  Views  of  Hansard 
Sports,  Coach  Bill  McCurdy  is  counting  heavily 
on   Wes. 

In  his  junior  year  at  Kenyon  College  JEFF 
ELLIS  has  been  elected  co-captain  of  the  Var- 
sity Lacrosse   team. 

1964 

ARTHUR  ELLIS  is  attending  Mitchell  Col- 
lege in  New  London,  Conn. 

STEVE  HOBBS  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  has 
recently    completed    basic    training. 


JEFF  KARELIS  has  been  elected  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire's  Sophomore  Sphinx, 
an  honorary  society  charged  with  instilling 
the  spirit,  traditions  and  ideals  of  the  univer- 
sity in  the  new  freshman  class,  and  offering 
them  help  and  guidance." 

1965 
NICK    APOLLONIO    is    a    starting    member 
of  the   University   of  Rochester's  freshman  soc- 
cer  team. 

DEKE  AUGUST  enjoyed  an  interesting  sum- 
mer experience  as  a  reporter  on  a  country 
newspaper,  The  Manchester  Vermont  Journal 
where,  starting  as  a  cub,  he  was  soon  writing 
articles  of  local  flavor  which  earned  him  a 
by-line. 

DAVE  FUESS  is  starting  for  the  Bucknell 
freshman   soccer    team. 

PETE  IMBER  spent  the  summer  as  a  volun- 
teer worker  for  "Operation  Headstart"  at  the 
Jewish    Community    Center    in   New   York   City. 

PHIL  KAN  is  captain  of  the  freshman  soccer 
team   at   American   University. 

KEITH  KINGSBURY  is  starting  as  center 
on  the  Dalhousie  Varsity  football  team  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

JOHN  KOUTSOS  is  attending  the  Leys 
School  in  Cambridge,  England.  John  spent  last 
summer  working  on   'Wall   Street. 

JOHN  MACKENZIE  is  a  member  of  Beta 
Theta  Pi  Fraternity  at  Bowdoin  College. 

JIM  McGLTRE  is  a  starting  member  of  the 
Yale     University  freshman  soccer  team. 

TOM  O'DEA  was  elected  vice  president  of 
Baker  House  freshman  dormitory  at  Johns 
Hopkins. 

STEVE  ROLFE  is  a  member  of  the  Haver- 
ford    College   Varsity    Cross   Country   team. 

BILL  RUSSELL  is  attending  Emerson  Col- 
lege  in   Boston. 

RUSS  THOMAS  spent  this  past  summer  as 
a  member  of   the  De  Pauw  maintenance  staff. 


On  June  5,  1965,  Mr.  Keith  A.  McDuffie,  popular  former  faculty  memuer  of  the  Spanish 
Department,  was  married  to  Miss  Helen  Ferry,  Dean  of  Women  at  Gonzaga  University,  Spokane, 
Washington.  The  nuptial  Mass  was  celebrated  at  the  Church  of  St.  Aloysius  on  the  campus  at 
Gonzaga,  where  both  Mr.  McDuffie  and  his  wife  had  received  their  bachelor  degrees.  He  will 
complete  work  for  his  doctorate  in  Spanish  next  year  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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BIRTHS 


Class 

1942 
1950 
1952 
1955 
1957 


1960 


Name 


Thomas   and   Barbara  Fenn 

Richard  and  Jean  Greenwood 

Howard   and   Mollie   Quimby 

William  and  Judy  Friend 

John  and  Janet  Keller 

Edward  and  Judith   Stone 

Paul  and  Mary  Anne   Buckingham 


James   McLaren 
Jennifer 
William 

Deborah  Bullard 
John   Pierce,  Jr. 
David   Benjamin 
Mary   Leslie 


Date 

October    7,  1965 

July  28,  1965 

September    3,  1965 

October  11,  1965 

August  26,  1965 

June  26,  1965 

August  9,  1965 


MARRIAGES 


1951     James  Gordon  Scott  to  Anne  Lise  Rokkum  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut 

1953  Richard  B.  Osgood  to  Michaele  Kristie  Shearer  of  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire 

1954  John  M.  Nash  to  Sharon  Anderson  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
1957     James  C.  Seacrest  to  Paula  Warner 

1959  Jonathan  K.  Wise  to  Sue  Ellen  Lazarow  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

1960  Norman  W.  Kalat,  Jr.  to  Susan  Trefts  Camden  of  Chatham,  New  York 
Faculty:     Miss  Leslie  Gardner  of  Northbrook,  Illinois  was  married  to 

Mr.  Norman  Pitcairn  James  on  Saturday,  July  10,  1965. 


Date 

September     7,  1965 

August   8,  1965 

October   24,  1964 

June  30,  1965 

July   4,  1965 

October    9,  1965 


DEATHS 


Class 

1902  George   Mather  Champney 

1907  John  P.  Ingalls 

1918  Kenneth  P.  Varney 

1938  Colgate  G.  Stockton 


Date 

May   18,  1965 

August   3,  1965 

May  20,  1965 

July,  1965 


WINTER  ATHLETIC  SCHEDULE-1966 


TRACK 

Jan.      15  Nashua  High  School 

26  Phillips  Exeter  J-V.'s  and  Tabor 

29  B.A.A.  Games 

Feb.        2  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover 

5  Tabor  Academy 

9  Exeter-Huntington-Cheshire 

16  M.I.T.  Freshmen 

23  Moses  Brown  School 

26  Interscholastics 

BASKETBALL 

Dec.       4  Alumni  Game 

11  Noble  and  Greenough  School 
Jan.      12  Lawrence  Academy 

15  Groton  School 

19  St.  Sebastian's  Country  Day  School 

22  Belmont  Hill  School 

26  Rivers  Country  Day  School 

29  St.  Mark's  School 

Feb.        2  Middlesex  School 

5  Moses  Brown  School 

9  Brooks  School 

12  Milton  Academy 

16  St.  Paul's  School 

23  Browne  and  Nichols  School 

25  Belmont   High   School 

26  Tabor  Academy 
Mar.      2  Roxbury  Latin  School 


Exeter 

Exeter 

Boston 

Andover 

Marion 

Exeter 

Cambridge 

Providence 

Providence 


Home 

Dedham 

Groton 

Home 

Newton 

Home 

Weston 

Home 

Home 

Providence 

No.  Andover 

Home 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Home 

Home 

Marion 

W.  Roxbury 


WRESTLING 

Jan.      12  Browne  and  Nichols  School 

19  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover 

22  Belmont  Hill  School 
29  St.  Mark's  School 

Feb.       2  Brooks  School 

4  Woodberry  Forest  School 

5  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
12  Milton  Academy 

23  Lawrence  Academy 
26  Tabor  Academy 


HOCKEY 

Jan.      12  Brooks  School 

17  M.I.T.  Freshmen 

19  Noble  and  Greenough  School 

22  Browne   and  Nichols   School 
26  Middlesex  School 

29  Groton  School 

Feb.        2  Lawrence  Academy 

5  St.  Sebastian's  Country  Day  School 

9  Berwick  Academy 

12  Milton  Academy 

16  Danvers  High  School 

23  Moses  Brown  School 
26  Belmont  Hill  School 

Mar.       2  St.  Mark's  School 


Home 

Home 

Belmont 

Southborough 

No.  Andover 

Home 

Home 

Milton 

Groton 

Home 


Home 

Cambridge 

Home 

Cambridge 

Concord 

Home 

Home 

Newton 

Home 

Milton 

Home 

Providence 

Home 

Southborough 
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ALUMNI  LVLNT5 


November  6,  1965 
November  18,  1965 
December  4,    1965 


December  7,  1965 
April  12,  1966 
April  13,  1966 
April  14,  1966 
April  30,  1966 
June  3,  1966 


Class  Agent  Day 

Chicago  Alumni  Dinner 

Alumni  Hockey 
Alumni  Basketball 

Boston  Alumni  Dinner 

New  York  Alumni  Dinner 

Syracuse  Alumni  Dinner 

Buffalo  Alumni  Dinner 

Portland  Alumni  Dinner 

Alumni  Lacrosse 
Alumni  Baseball 


Governor  Dummer 

Chicago  Bar  Association  Club 

Governor  Dummer 
Governor  Dummer 

Harvard  Club 

Columbia  University  Club 

University  Club 

Tennis  &  Squash  Club 

Governor  Dummer 

Governor  Dummer 
Governor  Dummer 


April  30,  1966 


Alumni  Day 


Governor  Dummer 


JOIN  THE  PORTLAND  GROUP  WHO  ARE   COMING  BY  BUS.  IN  ADDITION    THERE    WILL 
BE    REUNIONS  FOR  THE  CLASS  OF  1941,  THE    CLASS    OF   1956  AND    THE  CLASS  OF  1962. 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND. 


Newburyport  Press,  Inc. 


